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spirit rest. 


qr, 
Receive thé Mostly gifts I bring, m 
“These tokens rich and raro— : 
Take from my hand cach glitteripg ring, 
4 These gems, that grace my ial 
“Deughter! Iesk not gems, nor gold, 
~ ‘To decorate this shrine— * 
Can Heaven's eternal peace be soil? 
Pilgrim !—that peace is mine.” 
“ Then take these flowers of fairest dye, 
And this triumphal wreath : 
They briug no gladness to my eye, 
For me no fragrance breathe.” 


“ Away With such frail, fleeting gifts! 
Poor Nature's only dower— 
The mildew falls, the cold storm drifis— ‘ 
Where is each vaunted flower ?” r 4 
“So stern of word, with locks so white— 
@hb Heaven !—than man more mild— 
Hear the deep prayer thy creatures slight— 
Rest for thy wandering child!” 


Her weary head the pilgrim bow’d ; 
¢ _. She knelt before the shrine: 
_*—Fell they from yonder sunset cloud, 
The drops that’round her shine ? 


No! tears of agoty untold— 
Tears like the tropic rain, 

Burst from her woman’s heart, and roll’d 
Before that sacred fane. 

The white-lock’d man then laid his hand 
Upon the Pilgrim’s head : 

“ Daughter! the gold of Ludia’s strand 

Is dross to tears thus shed. 


~ 


“J spurned the costly gifts of art; 
But theee are gems of price: 
The incense of a broken det, 
Will rise to Paradise. 
Peace to thy spirit, child of Earth! 
Thou tempest-tost and driven: 
Life’s deepest raptures are not worth 


The mere repose of Heaven.” 
» een Ala. 1836. ,Carouine Lee Hentz 


Por the New-Yorker. 
LETTERS OF A MONOMANIAU.—No, II. 
ORMOND TU MORTON. 

I wave just received your last, complaining of my si- 
lence. I will explaiff its cause. The morning after my 
“arrival, as La was dréssing me, I perceived a note 
lying upon the fable. It waga@ddressed to myself; and I 

knew from the delicacy ofthe éaperscription, the beaati 
ful hue of the paper, the neatness of its enfolding, its per- 
fume, and its complete character of prettiness, that it came 
from a woman. My heart beat strongly at the conviction; 
for—you know my weakness—the niére thought of Wo- 
man disturbs me. I looked upon the pretty billet with an, 
eager curiosity to open it, and a dread of touching it.— 
“ What note is that?” I inquired of LaMater.—“ It is from 
Mademoiselle Malvine,” he replied.—“ Malvine!” I ex. 
claimed—and then the recollection of the writer came at 
ouceste my mind, though for years before I had not 
thought of her. I will tell you the adventure which made 

me acquainted with Malvine. 

* Ten years ago—or it may be thore—I have a wretched 








elegant, and his whole deportment engaging. 


Fs e sat down to play, and continued for some time with 

a moment when fortune had just fa- 
vored my Seuen ,& woman of dazzling beauty came up 
to him, and, leaning over the back of his chaig, whispered 
something in his e@& He smiled, and swept a heap of 
gold into her hand, with which she went to the Rouge-et- 
Noir. 

We continued our play, and fortune was now decided- 
ly in my favor. This, however, appeared to have no ef- 
fect upen the easy gaiety ef my companion. He conti- 
nued addressing me in a polite and careless manner ; and 
I believe a spectator would have taken me to be the loser 
rather than him. The beautiful creature who had before 
been with him now approached again, and, to his inquiry 
of what success, held up both her hands and shook her 
head. He laughed, and, pulling her to him, made her ec- 
cupy a chair at his side. The lady seemed to take more 
interest ip the game than either of us, uttering exclama- 
tions at éVery sadden turn of fortune, and, I thought, re- 
garding me with a mournful look as I drew the glittering 
stake towards me. At last my oppenent placed the whole 
of his store in the centre, and, exclaiming, “ Voila le der- 
| nier /” turned smiling and talking to his companion. He 
threw and lost! He rose from the table, and, offering me 
‘snuff, complimented me upon my fortune. The lady 
sighed. Dreadful, fatal beauty! there was a large sum 
upon the table; I pushed it to her, and begged her to ac- 
cept it as a means of retrieving her fortune. Her large 
black eyes dazzled me with their light, as they opened 
with a sudden flash of joy and surprise; aud, before she 
could thank me, I had left the table. 

As I walked down stairs, I heard a foot behind me, and, 
turning, saw my late opponent. “Monsieur will oblige 
me,” he said, “ by walking a little Way with me.”—I com- 
plied, and we walked bat a short distance when he stop- 
ped suddenly by the side ofa high fence. “ You have pre- 
sumed upen your fortune to insult me,” he said, “and 
must answer it: within this enclosure we may fight with- 
out interruption.” —I endeavored for a t to remon - 
strate, and assured him I had no intention of insulting 
him ; but my pacific intention'was quickly cut short by 
his saying with a sneer, “I believe Monsieur would ra- 
ther play than fight.”—TI felt the blood burn on my brow 
at this, and, assuring him he was mistaken, bade him lead 
the way. Placing his hand upon the top of the fence by 
which we were conversing, he cleared it ata bound; and, 
imitating his example, I found myself in a small triangu- 
lar enclosure, carpeted with beautiful green turf: the 
spot Seemed made for the purpose. 

The moon was sufficiently bright to show us each other; : 
and nfy adversary, inquiring if I was ready, unsheathed his 
sword. I-did the sane, and we immediately engaged.— 
I had made the practice of the sword my favorite amuse- 
ment; and was therefore better qualified for the rexcontre 
than thight have been expected. ButI quickly found that 
alf'my skill was requisite to enable me to cope with my 

ist. He seemed a complete master of the weapon, 
and displayed sach activity ds perfectly astonished me.— 
FT was surprised, too, to observe the determined animosity 
with ‘which he fought: he seemed ‘resolved to have my 
life, and made repeated and desperate langes. ‘Though, at 
another time, I should have thought my hfe scarcely worth 








memory for dates—J was in Paris; and on a certain night 
e bad 
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preserving, yet SO perverse is our nature, I now summon- 
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i ( . * For the New-¥orker. was en play in one of those gambling ipalaces || ed all my energies to its déferiee ; and I esired nothing 
wen M.. which abound ate. I had Been very successful, and was ardently thar ie man who w voring 
5 wed ate the"Pilgrim Sli master of a large sum in gold; when, growing tired of the rid me of a loathso Itis prob ) however, 
A if I rest ma ok . faces about quitted the table and strolled through |} that I shoyld have aa before his superior sail), had not 
ot y f hi 9 4 , the rooms. A of yery elegant exterior, whom I had || the moon become suddenly obscured by a dense cloud. — 
iy observed at the Royge-ct-Noir, accosted me, and proposed || We paused a moment in the deadly strug r swords 
‘¥ art tet eee ~r 2 the dice. There ) id ey @bout this man that | || pressing against eagh other; and, for the ponds we 
the cl wt Awe fale ° liked. He hada way of playing, and seemed to || remained thus, I could distinctly hear the breathing 
“@ iweb prey ’ set fortune at defiance. His inapners, 100, were perfectly || of my antagonist. Suddenly his sword was disengaged 


from mine,and I felt the point enter my side. I imagined 
myself mortally wounded, and, with the instinctefrevenge, 
lunged with my whole fi I shall never forget the sen- 
sation ofgavage delight I experienced upon feclii® my 
sword sink dggp into the body of my enemy. I drew it 


he fell to the earth. The cloud passed from the moon, and 
I saw my vietim pale and bleeding before me. 
With the assuranee of victory came the conviction that 
I was myself not much injured; and I could not resist an 
emotion of pip for my fullen foe. I stooped down over 
him, and inquired if I could do any thing for him. There 
was every appeagdlite of death upon his countenance, and 
Le endeavored’in vain to speak. med sensible, 
ith alook of great anxi 


however ; for his eye met mine w . 
a knelt down, and, raising his body in my arms, sup- 


him in a sitting position: this seemed to have re- 
liéved him from the gush of blood which had before chok- 
ed his utterance, and he said in a faint voice, “‘ Ma pauore 
Malorne !” I again begged him te name apy requestthat 
h@jmight have to make, pledging myself nly to pér- 
form his wishes. He pressed my hand, said with dif- 
ficulty, “‘ Vous etes brave—genereuz—ma petile infant—la 
lettre” —and then, fixing his eyes steadily on mine, died in 
my arms. 

I laid the body upon the grass; and, Concluding from 
his last words that he might probably nave about him 
some clue to tiyperson he had mentioned, and for whom 
I thought he rio interest me, I searched his pockets. 
Folded up carefully in a little embroidered handkerchief, 
I found a letter addressed to M. Valette. I doubted not 
this document contained the information I required ; and, 
feeling a good deal of fepugnance to disturb any farther 
the remains of my unfortunate opponent, I quitted’ the 
spot and returned to my hotel. 

When alone, I perused the letter I had so singularly ob 
tained. It was written in a delicate but evidently a stu- 
died hand ; and, from its tenor, F pé@®®eivéd it was from a 
child to her father. It was a beau fiitle effusion of art- 
less tenderness, abounding with epithets of childish en 
dearment, and begging earnestly and fondly a speedy visit 
from dear pagia. It was signed ‘ Malvine,’ and dated from 
a nunnery about twenty leagues from Paris. By the pést- 
mark, I perceived that the father must have received this 
pretty epistle of his child that very day. 

The effects of my wound confined me for a few days te 
my chamber; during which I obtained a good deal of in} 
formation regarding M. Valette, whose unfortunate end 
was now public; though it was not known by what band 
he had met his death. I learned that he wag the second 
son of a nobleman of ancient family and great wealth; 
but, inheriting no part of the family estates, he had enter- 
ed the army as the only meaas of Obtaining <u honorable 
subsistence. He had served with muth credit, and, at the 
time of his death, held the rank of Colonel of Horse. But, 
being of an ardent temperament and passionately devoted 
to pleasure, he had plunged himself inte difficulties, and 
for some time had depended entirely upon the precarious 
chanees of the gaming-table for the support of his lavish 





expenses. 
— 





I understood that he had never been married, 
as he was notorious for intrigue, I had no difficulty in 
confjecturing the history of poor Malvine. 

‘Being sufficiently recovered of my wound, I resolved to 
visit the poor orphan at the nunnery; ; and proceeded thith- 
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back—plunged again and again—and with a deep groat ~ 
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er in my ow iage—having _previe 
quitting Paris. On my arrival, F was shown ind 


ors’ parlor, and had waited but a few minutes when I }} i 


heard the glad accents of a childish voice—the door open- 
ed—and, exclaiming ‘‘ Mon cher papa!” in bounded a 
lovely little sil But the sunlight of her countenance in- 
stantly disappeared on perceiving a stranger instead of 
her beloved father ; ¥" she stood in the middle of the 
room, eyeingyme with feag and timidity. 

I had neyer imagined a more beautiful creature Lt 
then fore me, | brown hair hung in silky 
ringlets to her waist ; her face had all the delicacy and re- 
finement of female loveliness mixed with the artlessness of 
infancy ; a fesy tinge, like the bloom of the peach, redden- 
ed her 8; her pretty lips were deep vermillion; but 
ler brow, heck, and arms, were as the whitest lily. She 
was dressed a la Turque, with a short frock of white mus 
lin, and full trowsers drawn tightly round her little ancles; 
her beautiful feet were covered with little shoes of pink 
satin embroidered with sil As she stood with her eyes 
tummed towards the ground, and glancing at furtively 
through her long lashes, the gleam of those bite orbs was 
like the glittor of half-concealed diamonds 

I approached the little fairy, and, telling her [ came from 
her papa, she allowed me to take her hand and lead her to 
a chair. . By degrees she ventmed to look up in my face, 
and question me about her dear papa. What music there 
was in that sweet voice! how it seemedj glide into my 
heart! and how my nature softened down and harmonized 
with its sweetness! There was a “tee winsins of emo- 
tions in my br at that moment. pang of remorse 
for the blood T had shed, and which had made my little 
questioner fatherless, pressed about my heart, at the 
time that I felt a selfish delight in the interest I. 4 
and the power I seemed to possess over the pure and 
beautiful little being before me. I told her that her father 


had permitted me to take her from the convent ; and, ima- |} 


gining I about to convey her to him, she uttered an 
exclamation of delight, and her whole face broke a. a 
sinile. 

She now allowed me to seat her on my knee, and an- 
swered readily all my questions. She told me she was six 
years old, and that she had been three years in the convent. 
She said her dear papa came often to see her, and always 
brought her pretty presents—that»heJoved her very 
much, and had promised soon to take#her home to live 
with him. Then she looked in my face, and asked me 
when we should set out for Paris. 

I felt an indescribable delight in this conversation. The 
feeling of love which is innate inany nature, and excited 
at the first view of female beauty, had now free scope for 
indulgence. ‘That horrble dread of Woman’s aversion, 
which ever haunts me, had always checked this sentiment 
and converted it imto asource of torment, whenever it had 
been excited by Ugiiproud charms of matured beauty. But 
from this little cherul¥; who had all the loveliness of her 
sister Woman, [I had nothing to dread. 1 was the arbiter 
of her fate: fortune had placed her in my power, aud I 
felt a fiendish exultation in the decd that had made this 
gem of beauty allmy own. I indulged th® morbid luxury 
of my feelings; I sought by every means in my power to 
win her confidence and love; I spoke to her tenderly and 
fondly; and my voice, frem the force of my emotions, 
melted into the sweetness of her own. But the little crea- 
ture for a long time resisted the fascination of my caress- 
es; and when [asked her to kiss me, she pouted her 
pretty lip, and said she kissed no one but papa. 

Bat f was not to be denied. 1 wooed her with as much 
earnestness asl could have felt in soliciting a princess who 
was to give me the sOvereigaty of the world. I assumed 
a manner which I felt fident must p ; and at last, 
yielding bashfully to my blandishments, she sutfered me to 
suck the honey of her rosy lip. 1 now made rapid inroads 
on the heart of the little beauty; she no longer resisted my 
caresses ; and at length—though with a timidity that made 
it doubly chacwing—at my. request, placed her sweet lips 
to mine and kissed me. A 

How utterly selfish are our purest joys! The bliss— 
the greatest I had ever experienced—derived from the ca- 








resses of this little girl, was to be traced entirely to the de- 
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“bergaved her 






of her aa ay y hileesing—en and loying pe- 
rent? ad rinciple Mow t fs ol modifica, 
tion; and 






ulged in the exercise of my pow “i not to 
create joy, but to i pain. ~ I alluded to her father ; 
» gradually watching the torturing effect of ly words 
proceeded, and still preserving*my power by endear- 
weal and consolation, conveyed to her miff® the conjec- 
ture of her fathes's death. 

How mournfully eloquent of innocent affection and 
heartfelt wo were the big bright teal that fell from her 
blue @yes, as she'fixed them upon mine, and watched me 
as she would read my soul, while I breathed the words ef 
misery iuto her ear! afd how heart-rending was that ago- 
nized cry which burst from her swelling bosom, when, 
with a voice like the tolling of a midnight bell, I told her 
that her father was dead! Her whole frame seemed rigid 
with the intensity of her distress. As the accents gf de- 
spair burst from her lips, her litth@hands Wire stretched 
wildly up to heaven; then sinking on my bosom, I felt 
every nefve of her body quiver in agony, as convulsive 
sobs rushed from her beating heart. 

Pressing this drooping flower to my bosom, I sat in that 
little parlor, while the twilight gloom crept upon allaround. 
I have a distinct recollection of my feelings at that mo- 
ment, thongh I find it impossible to describe them. The 
tears, I remember, streamed from my eyes and fell on the 
silky tresses in my bosom; and yet my emetions must 
have been pleasurable, as I dreaded interruption, and 
feared every moment some one might enter the room. At 
length exhausted nature sank under her agony, and the 


little sufferer sobbed herself to sleep. As she lay, I could | 


still feel her little heart pressing irregularly against mine, 
while deep sighs burst from her lips. 

I arose gently with the sleeping child in my arms, and 
—having previously apprised the Superior of my inten- 
tion to remove her charge—proceeded at once to the car- 
riage. We drove gently on, aud about midnight stopped 
at ——, where I resigned my sweet companion and saw 
her placed in bed—the kind of stupor which appeared to 
have been induced by the extremity of her distress still 
continuing. As her little head was laid on the pillow, I 
heard her murmur the fragment of a childish prayer 
which concluded with *‘ Cher papa !” 

You could hardly suppose the interest I took in this lit- 
tle girl. I carried her to Naples, and engaged a magnifi- 
cent villa on the sea coast. 1 procured for her the best 
masters in every elegant accomplishment, aud surrounded 
her with the splendor and observance of a princess.— 
I sought by every means in my power to inake her love 
me—and I succeeded. ‘Though constantly surrounded 
by every pleasure which could fasciwate her childish ima- 
gination, she seemed to look to me and my approbation 
as the only things that afforded her compicte joy. Every 
day the most costly dresses and jewels were presented to 
her; but, as these came through the hands of her domes- 
tics, she seemed to set little value on them; while a sim- 
ple flower, or the most trivial thing, presented by me was 
always received with delight and treasured with the ut- 
most care. Lier little heart seemed the fountain of love: 
she was always happy when lavishing her caresses; and 
if, by any alteration of manner, I showed the. slightest 
estrangement, she was immediately plunged indistress.— 
I took delight in playing upon the feelings of the sweet 
child; and sometimes in the midst of her joyous"prattle, 
after I had been commending her, I would let my eye 
wander from her face and assume a look of abstraction.— 
Immediately I could perceivéa tone of sadness creeping 
into her voice ; and, if I still continued my disregard, she 
would soon cease speaking, aud, with tearful eyes and 
sweet timidity, wateh my countenance. ‘Then, if I taxned 
towards her with a smile, how sudden was thie transition 
of her melancholy to delight! and how he: little bosom 
heaved with her emotions! 

A year— the happiest of my life—I passed thus with Mal- 
vine. ‘This little orphan had produced a wonderful alter- 
ation in my thoughts and feelings. Before knowing her, 
my existence had been cursed with the conviction that I 




















ee x ng misery soquting this coqvictiggt 

t with my pecoliar susceptibility, had » 
nearly driven me to madness. . But now. Wiad found ba 
creature lovely as ad dreams, a undoubtedly loved me. 
She_was too im fiScent, too art to feign what she tx, ~ 
pressed, or to conceal what she felt. 4 seemed to.have Be 
ceived another being—to have ay om a ‘dreadful: 
dream that bad haunted my fi I looked‘around uy ae . 
the creation, and thoughts happiness. 


But the sweet illudion did not Jast: the Elam 
wintry sun, ff passed aWay, and left my ¥ 
desolate than before. ong the masters whom I 
gaged for Malvine was a teacher of languléges, 
been highly feeommended to me, but_ whom I 
liked. This man was past the me of life, ois 
person, and with a face exhibiting all th®vanity and mp. 
roseness of a pedant. To characters 6f thig, kind, I had 
ever felt a decided aversion. ‘Tome, nothing appears 
more disgusting than what may be ealled a learned ani- 
mal—a crea whose brain is stored with the records or 
the thoughts of others; and who, in thws carrying aboutg 
him the treasures of antiquity, exhibits the stolid conceit 
which an ass might be supposed to feel, were he conscious 
that the load on his back was of gold. > 


As my whole existence was wrapped up with my little 
ward, I seldom quitted her, and, even in those hours de- 
voted to her studies, would frequently enter the room and 
watch her progress. My presence on these occasions ge- 
nerally gave the little creature delight; for, as her artless 
grace and beauty fascinated all who approached her, her 
instructors were lavish in their encomiams; and this 
praise, bestowed in my hearing, was joy to her innocent 
heart. But the man I before alluded to, seemed insensi- ~ 
ble to the charms of innocence and beauty. He still re- ” 
tained his gloom and moroseness; and as‘his little pupil 
had never before seen any face that did not respond to the 
sweetness of her own, his forbidding looks frequently dis- 
turbed her; and, at the sound of his harsh and grating 
voice, she would sometimes start and tremble. I had ob- 
served this, and took occasion to remonstrate With the pe- 
dant uponhis depertment to the dear child—representing 
to him her extreme susceptibility, and the distress which 
the slightest appearance of harshness oBeasioned. As his 
interest was materially concerned, he promised to assume 
a milder manner. 

One day, I entered the room when this man was en- 
gaged with his pupil,—and perceived at once, by the tear 
that mingled with the smile with which she greeted me, 
that he had been pleying the brute. I remained some 
time, and was enraged to observe his harsh and repulsive 
manner, which seemed even worse than ever. As, 
ever, I considered the man’s. brutality of disposition his 
misfortune rather than hisfault, I restrained any expres- 
sion of anger, and, calling him aside, merely said that 1 | 
required him no longer. The sordid savage, upon finding. | 
his expected gains thus cut short. growled like a wounded 
bear, and had the brutality and temerity to sneer at the 
birth of poor Malvine. 

The rage of a thousand fiends possessed me in an in-@ 
stant: I seized the gross ruftian by the throat, and, Shak- 
ing him till his visage blackened, hurled him to the floor. 
Nor could I here restrain the fary that governed; me: 
drawing my sword, and placing my foot upon his breast, 

I should certainly have transfixed him where lay, had not, ‘| 
at the moment the weapan was raised, a scream of terror 
rang on my ear, and my agm been grasped by Malvines— 

I gazed on her pale fate, and, oh God! the fiend that I 
thought was dead was looking from her eye into my start 
led soul! ‘She hated me—she abhorred me: 1 could see 

it in her quivering lip, her straining eye: I could hear it — 
in that scream of horror that still rang upon my ear, The 
devil had come back and claimed me ; he had torm ope 
wy breast, and shown the hell it carried, to my poor Mal- 
vine; he had urmed my hand with demon rage, and made 
me alla fiend! Idropped the hated weapon frem my 
grasp—I shook the wretched orphan frem my agm, and, 
cursing my existence, fled. 

Oh, the deep misery that comes upon the soul, w 
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” How all the joys, the sweet, innocent joys, which I had 
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known with Malvine rose up before me to make despair 
more black !. God of the heavens! why-hast thou made 
me thus? Why hast thou given me a soul to doat upon 
thy works of loveliness, and stamped itwith a brand of 
hate—a flaming mark that sears the gazer’s eye and makes 
her tremble! If I am made a demon, why am I here 
amidst the flowers of earth that wither at my touch ?— 
Why was my lot not cast where alone I should have met 
with brotherhood, and felt my burning miseries the less ! 
Oh, ecstasy of single wretchedness! like a rock that rises 
in the ocean’s waste, thou standest alone—the mark of 
storms, the brooding spot of desblation. Give me, oh God, 
forgetfulness! give me the shroud of apathy, that I may 
wrap my quivering soul within its folds and hide it from 
the arrows of the world! Make me a wretch, sordid and 
base, to dig the bosom of thy teeming earth, or wait im 
grovelling state, and senseless to its misery, upon the 
gaudy favorite of fortune; or turn me to a worm, and let 
me in a grave yard watch the mouldering form of beauty, 
when the heavy clod shall press upon her eyes and keep 
their dreadful light for ever from the world ! 


- 
* x * a + + * * 


I have written you a history instead of a letter; but I 
have little more to say on the subject. The presence of 
that child, who was before my only joy, was now my tor- | 
ment. She endeavored to conceal the abhorrence I had 
inspired, and still sought to win me with her childish fas- 
cinations. Bat in her artless manner I could easily dis- 
cover the dread and terror I inspired. I noted the shrink. 
ing of her frame when I caressed her ; and often saw her 
watching me with a kind of terrified wonder, such as an 
infant manifests when shown a pictured devil. J resolved 
to part; and, as I thought not then ever to return to Eng- 
land, I sent her here. When she was gone, I made an 
effort to forget her, and, assisted by time and new impres- 
sions, so far succeeded, that, till the note I have alluded to 
reealled her to my recollection, I had totally forgotten she 
was beneath the same roof with myself. 


La Mater having quitted me, with a trembling hand I 
opened the note. It was delicately penned, and contain- 
ed some pretty compliments upon my return; butI could 
easily perceive, by the elegance of its diction, that the wri- 
ter was no longer a child. I sat down, and, with my hand 
pressed to my brow, gave rein to my thoughts that were 
full of Malvine. Ten years ago, or more, she was six 
years old; now, then, she must be a woman. Her child- 
ish artlessness must be laid aside, and the reserve of the }} 
woman assumed. She will no longer uow give me her 
hand, or let me part the clustering ringlets on her brow, 
and kiss its snowy whiteness. She will stand apart, and, 
with looks of radiant beauty, dart arrows into my soul.— 
She will smile, too, and teach her voice of music cold 
compliment and civil wifles. Her gushing feelings, that 
used to rush from her bosom to her tongue, or sparkle in 
her blue cyes, will be restrained. locked within their sa- 
cred sanctuary: she will keep them from me, as they hide 
flowers from the breath of winter ! 

Poor girl! and why should I disturb thee? I have caused 
thy heart enough of anguish already: I buried my revenge- 
ful steel in thy father’s bosom, and robbed thee of one on 
whom thou mightest have hung thy garlands of love and 
smiled till now. No, E will not farther blight thy bappi- 
ness: I will not outrage thy tender nature by forcing thee 
to hide thy abhorrence: I will not, like a detested serpent, 
crawl across thy path, to make thee shudder at my hid- 





eousness. Live, sweet,gentle one, in that solitude which 
thyself makes lovely! Live in the innocence of thy young 
dreams; aud may thy fancy picture many pleasing forms 
to drown the memory of him whe cursed thy childhood’s 
joys! 

I kept my chamber : for three days I lay in torment— 
the fiend that hauuts me still bringing Malvine to my side, 
and then, with a hideous yell, driving the angelic form into 
darkness. Atlength I have made an effurt to shake off the 
dire tormentor: I have resolved to quit England for ever. 
To-morrow I leave here, and you must not expect tu hear 
from me till L reach the Continent; therefore, do not re- 
ply to this. Adieu. és 
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For the New-Xorker. 
A FRAGMENT; 
TO THE MEMORY OF FELICIA HEMANS. 

SHALL man aspire to harp an angel’s praise! 

Bold is the aim—but is it all forbidden ? 

Is the weak infant to be rudely chidden 
For lisping accentsdt wants power to raise 
Into the ripened tones of lyric lays 

Which seraphs sing around the gates of Heaven ? 


Oh, could I catch one wakening ray from her 
Who breathed her sweetest lay, as stepping o’er 
The welcome threshold, to be heard no mere 
By mortal cat, she did in faith transfer 
Her deep-tried spirit to a happier sphere— 
Of that fond love which found no echo dear 
In kindred hearts, but rose and welled e’en here 
To that deep fullness, which flowed over all 
Juspiring Nature’s beauties—from the fall 
Of mountain-dashing torrent, to the hue 
Of Summer's lowliest flower, drowning in dew— 
Oh, could I catch one feeble ray to sing 
The glorious plumage of her spirit’s wing, 
As, casting down to earth the magic rod, 
With which she rent the rocks that hide from God— 
The wand poetic, which to her gave power 
Te guide the yielding heart as with a helm, 
But which she dropped, released, in that bright hour, 
When her reft spirit left earth for a realm 
Where her deep-struggling heart at least shall find 
A holy rest in love—bright home of hallowed mind. 


But not on me her mantle may descend— 
I may not even touch the garment hem— 
Yet will I pray the God of Song to lend 
My spirit grace beneath its shade to bend— 
As beams the hare-bell on its slender stem, 
Beneath the sheltering rock where waters pour, 
Catching the incense that they send on high 
In dewy vapors to th’ o’erwatching sky— 
Content its tiny cups may hold no more— 
Thus bend my heart in worship of that love 
Which gave another power its own frail strings to move. 
CYLLENE. 








From the American Monthly Magazine for April. 
SCENES AND STORIES OF THE HUDSON, 
NUMBER TWO. 


A peER-nont ! the reader hashad fifty described to him! 
and though he may never have brought down his buck, he 
has himself, perhaps, been a dozen times on a ‘station,’ in 
the swamps ef Long Island or Carolina; or tried the ‘ still 
hunting’ of the White Mountains or the Alleghanies.— 
What new feature of the chase then have we to offer him ? 
None; but if he be a true lover of woodcraft, none does 
he require. provided our picture be true. And yet there 
is one thing about deer-hunting at the sources of the Hud- 
son which gives some novelty to its details: itis, that from 
the riature of the country, three distinct modes of taking 
the quarry, as pursued in other districts, are here all com- 
bined in one chase. We attempted, in the January No. 
of the American Mouthly,* to sketch the peculiar features 
of this region, and, briefly as they were touched upon, we 
will take it for granted that the reader has mapped in his 
mind’s eye a broken region of mountain and forest, with 
a stream in every glen and a lake in every valley. 

The October dawn broke brilliantly upon Sacondaga 
Lake. The morning did not slowly awake with a yellow 
light that gradually warmed into the flush of day; but, 
ruddy and abrupt, the bold streaks shot from behind the 
mountains high inte the heavens, spreading themselves on 








their path like the fires of the Aurera Borealis, and dying 
the lake, in which they were reflected, with hues as vivid 
as those of the autumnal forests that walled its waters. We 
had left our camp, however, long before the stars grew dim. 
The hunt was divided into three parties, each with differ- 
ent duties assigned te them by one who took the direction. 
The “first, who were the drivers, had the hounds in 
charge ; they were to take three different routes, and slip 
their leashes, after a certain time had elapsed, wherever 
they might find themselves, They had light guns, and 
from knowing every creek and swamp in the country, 
could fallow the dogs to advantage, even when on a fresh 
track. ‘The second party, who were all armed with long 
rifles, were to go on the stations ; these were old foresters, 
who kuew every :uu-way for miles about, and each of 
whom might be relied upon as staunch at his post should 
the chase last for hours. The third party took the skiffs 
and canoes; a number of the latter being easily shifted to 
the adjacent waters, so that a within a mile of 
eur rendezvous had two or more boats upon it. Lastly, 
upon a hill overluoking the cluster of lakes, was placed a | 
keen-eyed lad, furnished with a horn, whose duty it was to 
blow a signal the moment he saw the deer take the water. 


*See New-Yorker, Jan. 1. 


My friend and myself were attached to the boat party ; 
a skiff with light sculls fell to my lot alone, but my com- 
panion, more fortunate, was assigned to a bark canoe with 
one of the Indians. * > A . . « 
There is nothing in the world like being a few hours on 
a hunting ‘station, with every sense uponthe alert, to fa- 


ffaniliarize one with the innumerable sounds and noises that 


steal up in such ‘creeping murmurs’ from the stillest for- 
est. A man may walk the woods for years and be con- 
scious only of the call of birds or the cry of some of the 
larger animals, as making themselves heard above the 
rustling of his own foot-steps. -But watching thus for your 
quarry, in a cointry abounding in gume, and when it may 
steal upon you at any moment, interest approaches almost 
to anxiety; and intense eugerness for sport makes the 
hearing as nice as when Fear itself lends its unhappy in- 
stinct to the senses. Myriads of unseen insects appear to 
be grating their wings beneath the ‘bark of @very tree 
around you, and the ‘ piled leaves,’ too damp to rustle in 
the breeze, give out a sound as if a hundred rills were 
creeping beneath their plaited ee It is, in fact, no 
exaggeration to say that the first bay of a hound at such a 
moment breaks almost like thunder upon the ear. So, at 
least, did it come now upon thine, as a long deep-mouthed 
yell was pealed from a valley oppesite and echoed ba€k 
from hill to hill around me. The sharp crack of a rifle 
followed, and thélt cry after cry, as somefresh dog opencd, 
the stirring chorus came swelling on the breeze. Each 
second I expected to hear the signal horn, or see the chase 
emerging from the forest wherever the indented shore in- 
dicated the mouth of a brook along its margin. Nota bush, 
however, moved near the water, the mountains were alive 
around, but the lake was as untroubled as ever, save when 
a flock of ducks feeding near we flapped their wings once 
or twice at the first outcry, and then resumed their unmo 
lested employment. .The sudden burst had died away in 
the distance, the chase had probably beeu turned by the 
single piece that was discharged ; and now, leading over 
the farther hills, its sounds became fainter, until, at last, 
they died away entirely. 
hour elapsed, and, damp, chilly, and somewhat dis- 

— I still maintained my motionless position. A slight 

reeze had arisen upon the lake, and the little waves rip- 
pling against my boat made a monotonous flapping sound 
that almost lulled me asleep. I was, indeed, I believe, 
fairly verging upon a most Inglorious nap upom my post, 
when a sharp eager yell started me from my doze and 
made me seize my oars in a moment. It came from a 
broad deep bay locked in by two headlands on my right. 
The farther side of the bay was a marsh, and there, bound- 
ing through the tall sedge, 1 beheld a noble buck, with a 
single hound about a guushot behind him. Strangely 
eneugh, he seemed to have no disposition to take to the 
water, but leaping with prodigious strides over the long 
grass, he kept the margin for a few moments, and then 
struck into a tamarac swamp that fringed the opening. It 
was but an instant that he was lost, however; a simulta- 
neous cry from half a dozen hounds told that he was turned 
in that direction. He appeared again upon a rocky ledge 
where seme lofty pines, with no underwuod, were the only 
cover to screen him. But now his route carried him un- 
avoidably out of the line of my station. I knew that there 
were those beyond who would care for him, but in the 
vexation of my heart at losing my own shot, [ could hardly 
help cursing the poor animal as I saw him hurry to de- 
struction. The height of the cliffs seemed alone to pre- 
vent him from takimg the water; and Peould almost faucy 
that he leoked hurriedly around, while bounding from crag 
to crag, for a spot where he might best make his plange. 
The dogs were now silent—they had not yet issued from 
the covert—but the moment they emerged ffom the wood 
and canght sight of the game, they opened with a yell 
which made the deer spring from the high bank as if he 
were leaping from the very jaws of his pursuers. Now 
come my first moment of action; I might even yet, I 
thought, be not too late; I seized my oars, and the tough 
ash quivered in my bands as 1 sent the skiif flying over 
the water. 

The buck was swimming from me, but he bad a broad 
bay to cross before gaining the opposite side of the lake. 
In this bay, and his direct track, was a wooded islet, aud 
by taking an oblique direction I tried, as well as possible, 
to keep it between myself and the hard-pressed animal, in 
order that, not seeing we, he might still keep on the 
saine course. I must have been nearly abreast of the islet. 
The route ef the deer was ouly a few hundred yards in ad- 
vance, und direetly at right angles to that which I was 
steering—I might yet cut him off from the opposite shore 
—the dogs would prevent him returning from that he had 
left, and I could certainly overtake him should he attempt 
to make for the bottom of the bay, which was still distant. 
The moisture gtarted thick upon my brow from exertion, 
and the knees of my frail shallop cracked as I impelled her 
through the water. 

But there were other players in the game beside my- 
self—cooler, more experienced, equally alert, and better 
situated for winning. The eanoe in which was my 
friend with the Indian, was concealed on the opposite side 
of the islet, aud having watched the whole progress of the 
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chase, waited only for the buck to come in a lie with it 
before launching in a pursuit sure to be successful. The 
moment for striking arrived just as I passed the islet, and 
then, swift as a faloon on the stvop, the arrewy barque 
shot from its covertand darted across the water. The ef- 
fect was more like a vision than any scene I can recall. — 
My friend was nearly concealed from. view as he lay en 
his breast, with his piece levelled directly over the prow 
of the canoe waiting for the Indian to give the word to 
fire ; but the person of the latter was fully exposed and 
with the most striking effect, as he stood erect in the stern, 
stripped to the waist, and with every muscle in his swar- 
thy frame brought into action as he plyed his flashing 
paddle. His long hair streamed on the wind, and with the 
piercing eyes and featuresstrained with eager and intense 
excitement, gave an almost unearthly aspect to his coun- 
tenance. The dogged and listless }ook which character- 
ized hig a few hours before, seemed to have been thrown 
off with the tattered garb that disguised without covering 
his person; and the keen-eyed, clean-limbed hunter now 
revealed to view, bore no more resemblance to the sullen 
and shabby vagrant of yesterday than does a thorough-bred 
and mettlesome racer, spurning the green turf with glow- 
ing hoof, to the rickety and broken-down hackney that 

esteals through the dirty suburbs of a city. The ludicrous 
cries, however, that broke from him at every moment, 
alforded a most whiinsical contrast this picturesque ap- 
pearance ‘ Yarh! whiteman”—‘ San’ Maria! ne fire” 
—“‘ Howh! diable Poagun’’*—“ Dame de Lorette! Cor- 
laert be ready—Sacre—Weenue!” and a dozen other 
epithets and exclamations, Catholic and heathen, Indian, 
English, aud Canadian, burst in a torrent from his lips. 
Suddenly, however, discovering he had gained sufficiently 
upon the buck, he stopped paddling, and in good calm 
English, gave his directions to his companion as coolly as 
if now certain of the prize. 

‘The other then covered the deer’s head with his rifle as 
he swam directly from him, but still waited for the proper 
moment. It came just as the buck touched the ground 
with his fore-feet; a projecting rock received him, and he 
reared his antlers high above the water, while his hinder 
parts weve yet submerged, in making good his landing.— 
“Fire!” cried the hunter; and at that instant the ball 
struck him in the spine, a few inches behind the ears. 
The animal bent forward beneath the blow, and then, en- 
deavoring to raise his head, he toppled over backwards, 
and slipped off the rock into the Jake, an unresisting 
carcase. 

My skiff shot alongside the canoe at that instant; but, 
though within hearing of all that passed, I was of course 
too late for a shot. ‘The back, which proved a noble fel- 
low, was soon lifted into the boat, while together we pull- 
ed leisurely for our rendezvous on the opposite side of the 
lake. ‘There the different members of the hunt came gra- 
dually’dropping in, one after another. A yearling, with 
its horus yet in the velvet, and a doe in tolerable condition, 
were the ouly other spoils of the chase. All allowed, how- 
ever, that it was long since so fine a buck had been t»ken 
upon the lake ; and those who had not had a shot seemed 
to enjoy the venison steaks that were soon broiling, full 
as much as the others. 

‘The rest of the day was passed in cleaning our guns, 
repairing the eanoes, and making our camp comfortable 
for the ensning night. The close of evening found us 
seated around the fire, disoussing the day’s sport; while 


the older hunters enlightened those less versed in wood- || 


craft with the» detail of various feats and adventures, of 
which,in bygone days, the forests around us had been the 
scene and themselves the heroes. Moose, panther, and 
bear-hunting, were their favorite themes; and I took an 
opportunity, when the latter was wentioned, to ask the 
‘old Indian, who was the most intelligent of the party, if 
any grizzly bears had ever been found in this region, as 
some naturalists have asserted. His reply indicated that 
there .was a tradition of that ferocious animal being known 
to his ancestors, hy whom its race was said to have been 
extirpated. ‘The information, however, was so mixed up 
with what was evidently fable, that it was impossible to 
tell how much of his account was truc; and not the least 
extravagant portion of it was embodied in a story, the 
strange tissue of which I can now, I fear, but feebly recall. 


OTNE-YAR-HEH, OR THE STONE GIANTS. 
A LEGEND OF TSEKA LAKE.t 

Tuey who have hunted over the wild lands that lie between 
the sources of Moose river on the west, and the Talking Wa- 
ter|| where it falls into the northern branch of the great Mo- 
hegan on the east, tell of certain strange forms, resembling 
men, that appear to be carved out of the solid- rock, as they 
stand like sentinels along the shores of some of the lakes 
which are so numerous inthis region. The stunted hemlocks 
which are occasionally rifted among their fissures, and the 
wild vines that are here and there tangled among their groups, 
prevent a close examination of their shape; and some white 
poset insist that these upright rocks bear little or no resem- 
Hance to the haman figure. But it is possible that they who 

* Poagun or Tmewawgun, “ Pipa,” ad gi i 

Feagmer 3 £ Pipa,” was a name he had given my friend 

{ A large and beautiful sheet of water, lying a few miles to the south- 
west of Luke Pleasant and Sacondaga Lake, in Hamilton Co. N. Y. 
Its name is sometimes written Pscka, and more often Piseka. 

|| Commonly calied ‘ Jessup's River,’ a famous trouting brook that 
falls into the north branch of the Hudson. 
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undertake “to speak thus itively u the subject, have 
never seen the Manicular cliffs with which the Indian hunter 
is familiar; which, though with the lapse of every year 
assuming more and more the aspect #f common rocks 
around them, still rve so much of their original appear- 
ance as-to be easily identified. Few, however, would sus- 
pect that these mute forms were once animated, and gifted 
with powers of destruction proportionate to their huge size; 
and yet such, if tradition can be believed, was formerly the 
case. The wars with the Otne-yar-hch lasted for many gen- 
erations before they were utterly subdued and reduced to their 
present harmless condition; and the century of continual con- 
flicts with Ononthio (the French) was not half so destructive 
to the warriors of the Aganuschion* as a single battle with 
these monsters. 

It was on the shores of Tseka Lake that they were first 
discovered, though some say that they came originally from 
the great salt water, and had cut their way through the Ma- 
hikanders and other river tribes up to this point. But they 
who talk thus confound these giants with a band of strangers 
that were destroyed upon this lake the year before, and whose 

ies afterwards became, as it were, the shell in which these 
mousters were hatched. 

These wanderers had encamped upon the sand beach of 
Tseka, about a gunshot from the cove where the inlet of Ox- 
bow Lake flows from it into the swamp that lies between them. 
They were discovered and set upon by a een gaay of the 
Aganuschion on its way to strike a blow atthe Abenaquis.— 
The warriors of the confederacy mistaking them for Hurons, 
or some other hostile bands of the north, attacked them with 
such fury that every one of their number was either killed or 
wounded before the headlong assailants could be brought to 
a parley. It was then discovered, when too late, that they 
had never been among the foes of the Five Nations, and were, 
iv fact, strangers, of whom no one could give an account.— 
The assailing party were overcome with confusion; but the 
victims of their rashness were so completely cut up, thatsym- 
pathy was of no avail, and they were wholly at a loss what to 
do with the wounded survivors. They had uot a single ‘ med- 
icine-man’ in their own party to assist them, on the spot, and 
if they undertook to carry the strangers back to their own 
towns they must have perished on the way; while the delay 
would be fatal to the enterprize upon which these fierce war- 
riors had left their homes. 

Some proposed to tomahawk those of the strangers who 
were most badly wounded to put them out of their pa and 
to carry forward the others upon the expedition. This, how- 
ever, was strenuously opposed by the hot-headed young men 
upon whom the task of carrying the disabled would have fall- 
en; and, after several other propositions had been made with 
the same effect, it was deterinined to leave the victims to their 
fate upon the spot where their calamity had overtaken them. 

The vengeance of the Master of Life was as summary as it 
was enduring. That war-party marched on its way, and 
reached the Cadaraqui; but not one of their number ever af- 
ter returned to the lodges of the Aganuschion; while for 
many a long year their tribesmen suffered for the judgement 
they had brought upon their people, and the butchered stran- 
gers were made the instruments of the punishment. 

The bleeding band, left with their raw wounds upon the 
open beach, would crawl to the water’s edge to quench the 
thirst that consumed them; and then, as they sutlered new 
anguish in reviving for a moment, they would roll and twist 
upon the sand, until, adhering to the gore that covered them, 
the flinty particles coated the whole surface of their bodics; 
and, as their limbs stiffened in death, congealed almost like 
solid rock around them. But their cruel thirst remained to 
the last; and they drank and drank until each one expired 
where he lay, while their bodies and limbs became swollen in- 
to frightful bulk before they gasped out their last breath. 

The winter, which soon set in, preserved these crusted re- 
mains from decay ; and when the snows, which are very dee 
and lasting in this mountain region, had subsided, each star 
and grisa corpse had grown still more in size ; while the waves 
of the lake, in washing its shells and pebbles over them, ap- 
peared, in the lapse of a few months, to have turned the giant 
sleepers into solid masses of stone. This was not the case, 
however; and that the grizzly bears knew full well when the 
last troop of these monsters, driven from the low country by 
the hunters of the Five Nations, scented them for prey upon 
that shore. 

At first, however, their prize availed them nothing; for the 
bodies were so protected by their shell of stove that it seemed 
impossible to get atthem. But the grizzly bear is the keen- 
est hunter of his kind, and when half famished as now, his 
cunning is equal to his strength. ‘These animals then com- 
menced at the soles of the feet, where the hard casing was 
thinnest, and being of a supple nature, they eat their way 
forward until the body and limbs of each were completely 
enclosed within those gigantic moulds. 

The bears at first wished to withdraw from their strange 
dwellings, thinking after al! they might be nothing but some 
new kind of traps their enemies had been setting for them: 
bat in struggling to turn round, they found that the flinty 
causing upon their limbs yielded so to each motion, that, pro- 
vided they only stood erect, they ceuld walk as formerly.— 
And then it was that, for the first time, he who looked upon 
that shore would have scen those unearthly monsters raising 
themselves one by one from the ground, until, tall as a thrifty 
hemlock, with frames proportioned to their height, and cased 
from head tw heel in shining flint, the terrible band of the 
Otne-yar-heh were marshalled by their leader, 

“ My brothers,” said the chief in a voicc that sounded like 
the wind rushing through a mighty cavern, “ we are not tor- 
toises though we have shells; nor need we waithere until our 
enemies set the swamp on fire and smoke us out like musk- 
rats! Let us move to the lodges of the Aganuschion, and see 
how they will receiveus.” 

The woods cracked as if a tornado had been let loose among 


* Thus the confederated Five Nations called themselves. 
Clinton’s Discourse before the N. Y. His. Soc. 








them as the hard-heeled giants strode from mountain to moun- 
tain, crushing the stoutest saplings like rushes beneath their 
feet. Their trail was as broad as that of a gang of moose, but 
the trampled and twisted trees lay so thick upon it, thatman 
with mortal limbs could never have followed upon their path. 
Straight as the flight of a pigeon was the road they took.— 
The swollen torrent or dizz —— was ne obstacle to 
their footsteps; they step rem tall crag or stalked 
through the raging streain with cqualease. The trees which 
their leader trampled beneath him, afforded a ey for 
his foliowers over the morass, and they wi the Takes 
in storm and tem while the waves that lashed their 
sides as they advanced, broke into foam against their rocky 
ribs as if it were the very mountain cliffs that opposed them. 

What — warriors of ~ Five —— ~ i —- 
an enemy were not then, indeed, tho they hunted 
and fought together, a united people ; and the wars with the 
stone giants, devastating as they were, were at least the cause 
of one happy event, in giving rise to the! e that was form- 
ed against them, and producing in the ..ganuschion a race of 
men that surpass all others,* But hundreds of brave men 
were a before this grand end was accomplished, and 
the Mohawks and Oneidas, who met the first descent of the 
Owe-yar-heh were vanquished again and again in_ battle.— 


Their weapons seemed to produce no effect u their terri- 
ble opponents. They tried first to cut off chief of the 
band, but their arrows would rattle like hail against his 


marble hide; and when a score of hatchets at a time were 
aimed at his head, though they made the fire shower from his 
flinty hood as if a flame-stone from. the moont were burating 
near, yet it seemed to produce no effect upon the giant. 

At length it was determined that all the chief men of the 
Five Nations should meet at Onendaga in order to take mea- 
sures for acting in concert against the common enemy; and 
then that famous league wus formed, whose p wage for centu- 
ries afterward, was acknowledged alike by white and the 
red man, wherever its name was known. 

Tradition has preserved no exact record of the means it was 
then determined to employ against the stone giants ; but it is 

enerally believed that the Master of Life himself jooked so 
Reoliennsiie upon the councils of this band of brothers, that 
he interposed his arm to shelter so heroic a people from des- 
tructiov. Itis said that he sent bis lightnings among the Ot- 
ne-yar-heh, which drove them back to the glens from which 
they first emerged: and drawing there a circle of thunder- 
bolts around the uvhallowed region, so that no game ever 
traversed it, the stone giants perished in the fastneeses where 
they had sought a refuge. ir only traces are now the un- 
ceuth forms of reck that are scattered here and there among 
these hills; nor since that time has a grizzly bear been seen 
within a hundred miles of these lakes, and the last of the race 
is supposed to have animated the forms and perished with the 
band of the Orwx-yaR-HER. Cc. F. H. 

* Onwe-honwe, or ‘the men that surpass all others,’ was a title arro 

Colden’s Hi 


gated by the Five Nations. 
+ An wreolite is thus called by some tribes. 





For the New-Yorker 
STANZAS. 
Wuere Jate the airs of Summer slept 
Beneath the vernal woodland tree, 
And bee and bird and rivulet 
Poured liquid streams of melody, 


The wintry wind sweeps booming by, 
With chilly breath and note of wo, 
And streams in icy fetters lie, 
Mid dreamy wastes of untrod snow. 


And such is Life—its Summer hour 
Brief as the hue of opening day; 
—Yet blooms there, ‘neath its wintry bower, 
A gem will triumph o’er decay. Cc. W. 8. 





A Discovzry.—One cold night in February, a traveller 
entered the log house of a Georgian planter, in an unset- 
tled part of the state. A pine-knot wood-fire blazed on the 
hearth, but the apartment was, nevertheless, exceedingly 
uncomfertable, from the fact that all the doors and win- 
duws stood wide open, admitting the full current of cold 
air upon one side of those within, while the other was 
fairly roasting. ‘ Well, stranger,” said the planter, “I 
don’t know how it is; I keep these great fires a-going al! 
day, as you see, but somehow or other the rooms ain’t the 
thing no how.” “Shall I teach you how to make them 
comfortable?” asked the traveller. “Why, I reckon, I 
wish you would!” The stranger rose and closed the 
doors and windows.— Well, I declare,” after waiting 
several moments, and arranging his shoulders with the air 
of one who suddenly feels better, “ well, I declare, that ts 
more comfortable, any how. I tell you what, old woman,” 
he added, turning to his wife, “ you must recollect that !'! 








Wirvty Perversion.—Dr-. Williamson had a 
with one of bis parishioners by the name of Hardy, whe 
showed considerable resentment. On the succeeding Sun- 
day, the Doctor preached from the following text, which 
he pronounced with much emphasis, aud with a rignifi 
cant look at Hardy, who was present: “There is no fool 
like the fool-narpy.” 


EPITAPH ON A SLUGGARD. 
Ho! passer by—come sing or sigh, 
Or laugh, o8 the humor takes thee ; 
Here, undef #round, I sicep so sound, 








The deuce himself cay’t wake me, 
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; From the Boston Evening G azette. 
THE RUIN OF A NIGHT. 
Sianzas suggested on viewing the ground of the Great Pire in New-York. 
BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


I. 
still noon—and Sabbath.—The pale air 
Bee the great city like a shroud; 
And Echo answered to a footstep there, 
Where late went up the thunder of a crowd! 
1 wandered like a pilgrim round the piles 
That Ruin heap’d about the wildering way— 
And as I pass’d, I saw the withering smiles 
That did on faces of dull gazers play, 
As they stood round the ashes of that grave 
Of all that yesterday rose there, so broad and brave! 


Il. 

I mused as I went through the shadowy path 
Of broken, blackened walls, aud pillars high, 
Which had survived that visiting of wrath, 
And now leaned dim against the lurid wy Wa 
I heard the rude laugh break from ruder hearts, 
Those ruffian exclamations of lost souls 
At which a better spirit wakes and starts— 
The revelry of demons o’er their bowls— 
Until I felt how faint rebuke may fall 

Over a people, though it come in sword and pall! 


II. 

There was no lesson in that mighty pyre— 
Or, if it rose, it faded with the flame ; 
And Crime, relentless, from that smouldering fire 
Would lift at night its stealthy arm the same 
On the lone wanderer, as, amid the crowd, 
It glided oft before to filch its gold, 
When the great voice of rivalry was loud, 
And onward the deep tide of Commerce roll’d! 
I thought how idle was the darkest ban, 

Fate, in her fiercest eloquence, Can pour on Man! 


Iv. 
I thought how quick the seal of Nothingness 
Is set ~ Man’s best glory—and how ¥ 


How soon the Greatest grovels with the 

And they who shouted bravest, bow to weep! 
How quick the veriest triumph of our years, 
Fulfill’d by a dim life of toil and pain, 

Is changed to one safl festival of tears— 
When Time is but a storm—and visions wane! 


—How quick Destruction can make classical 
‘The crowded, golden ground, where her fell feotsteps fall! 


v. 

The ground that yesterday was consecrate 

To the wild spirit-power of Gold and Gain— 

Where Riches, like some thing of worship sate, 

And Worth of Wealth asked precedence im vr in! 

Where the hard hand was busy with the dust 

With which it soon mnst mingle—though it gicam 

Often with jewels—splendid, but accurst, 

That make the trappings of this life’s poor d:enm! 

Aud where, too, Bounty, like a fountain, sprung, 
In streams, though not unfelt, in shadow and unsung! 


Vi. 
Alas! that pillar’d pile! how, as I gazed 
Ups the blackened shafis, did I recall 
e sculptur’d marble there, whose brow was rais’d 
So like a god’s, within that shadowy hall! 
Immortal Hamitton !—though crumbled deep 
In the red chaos of that billowy night, 
It needs no chisel’s memory to kee 
Thy spirit’s nobler outline vast ms bright! 
No Time—no element can mar the fame, 
Gather’d like fadeless sunlight, round thy spotless name! 
—_—___—_—_—_ 


From the Portland Advertiser. 

Retters trom fAt. Brooks,—No. LV. 

THINGS IN MILAN. 

— MILan, Sept. 20th, 1835. 

Noruine, after Calais, surprises a man who goes upon the 
continent—said Lord Oxford. Calais, I suppose, so upsets 
all an Englishman's opinions and views, that he grows cal- 
lous and wonders at nothing afterwards. His impressions, it 
was meant to say, were worn out by the intensity of the first 
inpulse. This is my case, at present, I fear, with many things. 
The overpowering admiration that I felt before the Gothic 
cathedrals of England, I well remember. The intensity of 


, hew impressions for the fitst day or two was so exhausting, 


that at night I felt more weary than if I had walked fifty 
miles. I look now with admiration, it is true, upon the ca- 
thedral of Milan, but with an admiration cooled and temper- 
ed ; for the — of such an august show is gone. If I 
had seen it when I first landed in England, all dazzling white 
with marble as it is—with its countless pinnacles and spires, 
80 delicate, so elegant, so light, with its hosts of saints 
and emblems, and sculptured stones,—with its clustered 
pillars within thus towering high in solemn grandeur, 
the dim and richly-tinted light reflected from the gorgeous 
windows, playing upon the walls, and throwing their length- 
ened shadows athwart the marble pavement,—if I had met 
with such ‘a creation’ of marble when first from the new 
world, I should have believed that Ariosto had transported 
me to some +": spot, to dazzle and delude me with his vis- 
ons. Think of 400 statues, many of high value, adoming a 
single church! They say that ‘when all minor fizures are 
counted, the number is 1,100! The work was mn in 


1388, ‘when emperor of ‘Italy, ordered its com- 








A cathedral like that of Milan, is one of those things which 
a describer can give no idea of by simple letters, and which, 
when seen in a drawing, is but faintly shadowed forth.— 
Such masses of marble thus sculptured and fretted, erected 
for the worship of God, we shall never have in a country like 
ours, where Religion assumes so many forms of service, and 
divides the wealth of society into so many channels. Four 
centuries of human labor, now more and now less, spent 
upon a single building, is an idea not of the new world, which 
is restless even under the labor of a single year. Again, the 
day of such prodigies is over ‘The work of the pyramids 
was not even within the scope of Roman ambition. St. 
Paul’s could not now be built. in London, wealthy as that 
capital is. St Peter's cost St. Peter the loss of much ot 
his splendid patrimony, for it is said that the wealth extorted 
to build it worked the Reformation. The day of such august 
temples all over the world, is over. The high-wrought de- 
votion, the peculiar belief, the strict discipline, and wonderful 
machinery ~~ the Catholic church could alone pile up marble 
and stone im such colossal forms. The God of the Catholic 
priest every where dwells in the costliest temples. His al- 
tars are the richest,—the ceremonies of his worship the most 
magnificent—and the true hearted Catholic will snatch the 
bread from his mouth to endow the church, or to add to the em- 
bellishment of its altars. Here, for example, in a subterranean 
chapel, they have the remains of a man whom they have made 
a saint—Borromco is his name, and a saint he deserved to be, 
if what they say is true of ‘his history,—in a sarcophagus of 
chrystal, adorned with silver, with columns of choicest mar- 
bles crowned with golden capitals, and crimson damask em- 
broidered with gold, while round the sepulchre are a scries of 
bassi relievi in solid silver, representing the incidents of his 
life and his final glory. In this sarcophagus of chrystal more 
valuable than gold from the extraordinary size and purity of 
the chrystal,—under the golden mitre, with its crown of 
precious stones, the emerald cross, and the embossed cro- 
sier, you see, what think you, reader,—why—the face of the 
grinning skull of a man dead over two hundred ycars,—black 
—hideous—ghastly ! There is about here, somewhere, I did 
not sec it, a érue nail of the cross. I never scareh for, nor 


*} believe in relics, holy relics I mean, and probably any old 


nail in any old house, is as valuable as this. 

I ascended the stair-case of four hundred and sixty-eight 
steps, so as to see from the top of the cathedral the spiry 
fret work, carving and sculpture on the light steeples above. 
A beggar asking for qualche cosa—something, it may be 
translated,—words which the traveller hears so often, from 
the thickly-crowding .beggars, that he soon has them at heart, 
with all the saints of the calendar in whose name they beg, 
strung at the end of the qualche cosa,—a beggar had his 
station there, among, and under the saints on the steeples, 
miserably contrasting his own squalid appearance with the 
grandeur around. It was Sunday, not the-Sunday of New 
or Old England, with the melancholy regulated step, the 
stiffer than ordinary air, when every man is unhappy in his 
new garments, and every woman just the reverse,—for be it 
known, if it is not known already, and I am to have the honor 
of making the important discovery, men are miserable in new 
clothes, while women are the reverse ;—witness a poor fel- 
low for example, sweltering under a cloak in a church on a 
Sunday by a highly heated stove, when he never needs an 
outer garment any other day of the week :—but if it was not 
the Sunday of Old and New England, it was a very good 
Sunday, nevertheless. The shops were closed. All busi- 
ness was suspended. The people were filling the broad aisles 
of the cathedral. ‘The priests in their scarlet robes were of- 
ficiating in the showy services of their church. Hundreds 
of both sexes were now on their knees and 1ow in their 
chairs. Such as did not like the services, or were not in- 
terested in what was going on, walked out, or retired into 
the corners. All was liberty, to go or to stay, to wander in 
the street, or on high over the lofty roofs, or amid the re- 
cesses and aisles. Indeed, I do not know why all this is not 
right. For if the priest, or the preacher administering the 
high duties of his calling, has not inspiration cnough within 
him,—intellect and soul enough of his own, to awe man, or 
at least to make him stand still, is it the fault of the sinner 
alone! Men whose speaking ought to be heard, whether in 
the pulpit or elsewhere, commonly are heard, and he who is 
not, may conclude that he has nothing to say. Hence, 
though there is much that is droll to a Protestant eye in the 
religious services of the Catholic churches on the continent, 
there is much that is sense also. Hundreds of chairs were 
arranged in the aisles of the cathedral for persons to sit in, 
at the intervals when they were not on their knees,—and the 
use of these chairs was sold at so many centimes a service, 
farmed out as it were to the droppers in. 

Here at Milan, in and about this cathedral, the traveller 

ins to notice the increased number of the priests. The 

i orders begin to attract his attention. ‘Ihe bare-leg- 
ged, coarse clad, bonnetted, slip-shod Capuchin appears 
quite often. If the Deity loves dirty worshippers, men filthy 
in their persons, what a high seat in heaven a Capuchin 
must have! What sort of a man this animal was—of what 
class of bipeds, I puzzled my brains much with demanding, 
when my eye first met one among the mountains of Switzer- 
land. It was not a woman, for it beard, and it was 


got a man, for it wore a robe ora goWn, It was not a 





meikey, for it was too big,—and it was not a monster, for it 
was regularly built like all the rest of us, and of the same 
materials. hat nonsense this is of unfrocking men thus— 
metamorphosing them thus—disfiguring them thus! ‘T'hink 
of it, ye wigged and robed lawyers and Judges, and Legislators 
of England, when ye mock Catholic customs,—and think of 
it, too, ye Protestants of America, when ye place back your 
hair, and ‘ sanctify’ your heads with a horn comb, and beef- 
grease, it may be—making religion of a whine of the voice, 
and a nasal sing-song, or what is worse, the regular chant of 
wnat is called the better orders of the clergy. ‘The world 
is alike in foolish fashions, all over, from the Mormons of 
Missouri to the Capuchins of Italy, and the big-wigged and 
court-dressed law-givers of Britain. 

The Capuchin, perhaps, has the advantage of others in 
humility, for as the world associates dirt with humility, and 
ill, ugly locks, he is dirtier and uglier looking than all, com- 
monly fat, lusty and hearty though by the same rule, without 
a doubt, that a hog is made fat, wallowing as he does in ev- 
ery thing, and browsing among all the garbage he can grub 
up. ‘The Capuchin, however, of all the orders of the Priest- 
hood, does the most good, is the least arrogant, and what is 
more, demands but little and expect but little. Mortifica- 
tion of the body is his maxim.» His food, of the coarsest 
kind, costs but little, and his clothes of the coarsest fabrics 
less still. Hence, too, he is the most popular of the Priest 
hood. ‘The people like bim the most, and fear him the least. 
He costs but little, perhaps, the secret of his popularity, for, 
however true it may be elsewhere in the world, that ‘ the 
harvest is great and the laborers are few,’-one soon sces here, 
that however great the harvest may be, there are laborers 
enough, priests in abundance to reap it all, and eat it all too. 
Priests and soldiers, the first of the army of Heaven, the 
church militant is the phrase, and the second of the army of 
‘ Heaven's vicegerents,’ ‘God's anointed Kings,’ and des- 
pots too, one with the missals, heads, and bulls, and the 
other with bayonets and big-mouthed cannon, are thickly 
stationed, thickly crowded in every nook and comer of Italy 
The suction of the church and army is so great upon the 
male division of society, that labor in the cultivation of the 
fields seems to be left to the other sex, so that while one of 
the armies is preparing the way to Heaven, and the other 
division is upholding ‘Heaven's anointed King,’ the 
women, the feeble sufferers of man's oppression, are feeding 
and clothing them. This over population of idle, eating men, 
is one of the first things that makes a deep impression upon 
the traveller on entering Milan. ‘The priests are tolerable, 
for they are Italians, of the people, and interested in them, 
educated under the same auspices, and speaking the sane 
language, buf the soldiers, the dull, the stupid,-<German jab- 
bering Austrians, blocking up the entrance of every public 
building, at every gate of the city, barracked in almost every 
street, ready to fly to arms, and to Ict loose death upon the 
people at the wink of an absolute ruler, who can have pa- 
tience withthem? What a mal-arrangement of the order of 
things, that a people so high-spirited, quick-witted, with all 
the elements of genius in their character, should fall thus 
under the sway of a race so eold, so dull, so utterly unable 
to comprehend the — they are ruling. 

But— of these soldiers anon. I went upon the roof of the 
Cathedral to see, but the higher you mount in the air the more 
you are inclined tc think of, than to see, what there is about 
you. The best view of Milan, and of the surrounding country 
is from the highest steeple of the Cathedral. ‘The Alps, 
snow-covered, are on one side. You fancy you can see the 
Appenines on the other. ‘The lakes are within your view. 
The beautiful fields about Milan, the canals, the great work 
of centuries gone by, when the now more advanced parts of 
Europe were stupified by the grandeur of such undertakings, 
works that fell with the decay of Italian libertand spirit, 
and which the conqueror Napoleon restored, when he breathed 
life into sleeping Europe— Lodi, the field of Napolcon's glory 
in that horrid clangor of arms and bloody slaughter upon its 
farnous bridge, the lively streets of Milan buzzing with a 
thick population, with its well built ¢roééoirs, its excellent 
pavements,—the numerous stecples of its numerous churches 
— its palaces and its public buildings, all were in view.— 
The eye at one broad scope runs over a country level to the 
base of the Alps on one side, and quite as level to the Adri- 
atic on the other,—marking the garden-like fields, the many 
country houses, the well-built roads,—till wearied with the 
amplitude of the prospects, it turns upon itself to regard the 
fairy steeples of the Cathedral, and the broad area in its front, 
dotted with human beings. Fromsuch an elevation, the tra- 
velller begins to see what Italy is, has been, and might be too. 

A lesson in Architecture also, the traveller receives on en- 
tering Milan. A new style appears before him, not as yet 
broadly marked, but beginning to be striking. The Gothic 
and the Grecian or Italian schoo! seem struggling for pre-em- 
inence. About the last hold the Gothic has over the Alps, 
in the plains of Lombardy, is seen in the pointed arches of 
the Cathedral, which is chiefly Gothic, but mingled, howev- 
er, with the lighter Italian modes of building. e Gothic, 
it is true, often erpears, but always struggling with some 
other style, amid Corinthian columns, or Roman embellish- 
ments, it*may be,—thus manifesting in the very style of ar- 
chitecture, in palace and in temple, the contests Italy has 
waged with Goths and Gauls. For a ¢ool, dull clime like 
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that of England and the North, the Gothic, as I judge, is 
the most imposing, and corresponds the best with the charac- 
ter of the people, but when one goes over the Alps into Italy, 
the air and the aspect of things and society so change, that 
one of the first attachments one forms is for the light Italian 
airy mode of building. As climates change, there is_reason 
that architecture should change too, and the taste and the 
feelings so insist upon this change, that one is surprised. at 
the facility with which he imbibes new persons. 

There are many churches in Milan, some more and some 
less distinguished for their architecture, many of which are 
adorned with frescoes, and here it is, that fresco painting be- 
gins to the traveller, who has come into Italy by the way of 
the Rhine. In the refectory or haH of the Church of Sania 
Maria delle Grazie—the churches always belong to the 
saints,—was the famous fresco of the Last Supper by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci—was, I say, for it is so ruined by the daub- 
ling of other hands, the damp of the walls, the good cheer 
of the monks, and the quartering of French cavalry within 
the walls of the convent, that were it not for the engraving 
of Raphael Morgan, even the acute eye of the keen critic 
would have but a few throes over its beauties. La Chiesa 
(the Church) di San Celso isalso rich, and remarkable for its 
columns of Brocarello marble—for its mosaic pavement 
wrought into leaves and arabesques, for its dame esteemed a 
master-piece in architecture most beautifully painted in fresco, 
as well as for its Chapel of the Virgin, the pillar of whose 
altar is of silver, with massive silver chandeliers pepeenty 
burning,—two sculptured angels supporting over her head a 
golden crown enriched with diamonds. ‘The marble effigy 
of the Virgin on that altar, and the infant Jesus in her arms, 
were once animated, i is said, during the performance of 
evening mass, when the Virgin opened her snow white arms, 
and the infant Jesus was a living child! If any body doubts 
it, he can read’ proof enough, in Latin depositions, of the 
fact. ‘The Virgin, however, is subject to many freaks, for 
sometime after, in some spasm or other, marble as she is, she 
tore off the veil'that shaded her face. All these stories re- 
mind one of the political lics he hears so often in the United 


. States,—and I am sure the argument in favor of a lie that does 


good to the soul is much stronger than the one in favor of a 
party purpose. 

After the Cathedral, perhaps the next great on of Milan 
is the Theatre of the Scala, which is in fact, one of the great- 
est theatres of the present day, the most spacious, it is said, 
after that of San Carlo at Naples. The exterior is grand, 
but in the interior the artist has best displayed the triumphs 
of art. There are six tiers of forty-six boxes in each tier, 
hung alternately with blue and yellow silk drapery. ‘The pit 
is magnificently large. In the centre is an imperial box, for 
the Emperor or his Representatives in Milan, which is a su- 
perb open apartment, occupying the place of three boxes, and 
extending through three tiers in height, resplendent with 
gilding and surmounted with the imperial crown and cross. 
‘The Proscenium is decorated with Corinthian columns, and 
the vaulted roof is richly painted in compartments. On the 
Proscenium, over the centre of the stege, is a clock whose 
dial with its transparent figures revolves before a strong 
light, to indicate the time to all parts of the house. The ed- 
ifice is faced with arcades, which shelter the company in 
rainy weather. Above these, a broad terrace with a balus- 
trade leads to the gaming rooms, which are under the pro- 
tection of the government. Below, a vestibule leads to the 
lower boxes and pit, where stair-cases condvct to the upper 
circles. During the opera, only the stage, the »rchestra, and 
the royal box, by its chandelier, are lit up, so that almost the 
entire house is in obscurity, exhibiting none of that display 
of female dress, beauty, and pomp so visible in the theatres 
of England, America and France, so that all trouble of pa- 
rade is savedpand a family may enter their box at the opera, 
listen only to the more favorite airs, and in the interval do as 
they please. Each box having a private room, work, conver- 
sation, or cards are common. Suppers are taken there during 
the epoch of the carnival. The boxes are the great places 
for visiting-—‘ the exchange’ of all the fashion of the city. 
The theatre is the recreation of almost all classes,—of the 
tradesman, the critic, and the politician, as well as of the 
fashion of the city. ‘The most scrupulous ladies of the high- 
est ranks come alone in their carriages to the opera. Exact- 
ly what an Exchange is for the merchant in his way, the the- 
atre is for all in the way of visiting, social intercourse, and 
the hke. If commercial bargains are .not ‘closed there, 
social bargains are, and macthes are made, flirtations car- 
ried on—ogling done to order—sweet looks exchanged— 
with all the soft low notes of love, and all its consequences 
in their train without a doubt. . An excellent Exchange, it is 
in its way,—and why, for the same reasons that the mer- 
chant has his Bourse, may not the fashionable, visiting world 
have theirs, to save them the trouble of promenading a whole 
town? ‘ ' 

LVI. _ ‘THINGS IN MILAN. Sept. 21, 1835, 

My last letter left me in the theatre or opera of Milan, ad 
miring its construction, and remarking upen the other nses 
to which as a fashionable Exchange, it was devoted, than that 
of the opera or the ballet. Generally, the fashionables listen 
but little to the music, or regard but little the spéctacle, 
opening their eyes, and their eyes only, to the favorite parts— 
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turning at other times their backs upon the actors, and loud- 
ly chatting in their respective little cireles—always awake, 
however, it is said, to the ballet, always wonder-struck by 
the “declamation of the legs,” which some French woman 
has wittily said the people of Milan only hear. But there is 
no inattention now, for Malibran is on the boards—the won- 
derful Malibran, whose genius and acquisitions of languages 
are such that she is equally at home on the stage of London, 
or Paris, or Madrid, as on that of Milan—a native, as it were, 
in the four languages, able to pass as one lisping cach from 
her infancy! The magnificent theatre was filled in all its 
lodges, the royal lodge except, and throughout its broad par- 
terre or pit, Whenever she appeared or spoke, a general 
hush which sounds much like our hiss of disapprobation, or- 
dered all to be still, and all were as still as death. The 
Opera was Othello, but all unlike the Othello of Shakspeare, 
except that it was based upon that great tragedy, and then 
metamorphosed to suit Italian convenience. But if I had 
never heard of the play,—if I had not known one word of the 
language,—and who can tell in what words any Opera is writ- 
ten amid the loud out-pouring of music, and the chant of 
the singers !—yet, the mere expression, the mere looks of 
Malibran’s face, were enough to vivify, and make speak the 
play. In this the power of the actress, superadded to the 
melody and power of the singer; Malibran so shoots ahead of 
the little and pretty Grisi,;whom many think her rival upon the 
stage, not that they can really think she is her rival in genius, 
but that having often witnessed her excellence in the Opera 
of the Puritani, where she so eminently distinguishes herself, 
they fancy that no one can be like her there—or elsewhere. 
The Theatre, the Army, the Church !—you see with what 
confusion a letter-writing minstrel must mingle things sacred 
and profane But in Italy, these topics are not so distant nor 
so discordant as one may imagine. The Theatre is an en- 
gine as important’as that of the Church or the Army. What 
politics are in England, plays are in Italy. The genius, the 
spirit, the fermentation of the People, pent up elsewhere, 
seek vent m and on the Theatre. The Theatre becomes 
one of the great topics of discussion and dispute. As we di- 
vide into parties upon men, they divide into parties upon ac- 
tors, actresses and plays. Jn the pit of Milan I have seen 
the man, who must have worked hard to earn a seat there, 
though the entrance is cheap enough compared with our pri- 
ces, conyulsed with enthusiasm, every limb agitated, every 
muscle in motion, his head swinging in eestacy,and tears gush- 
ing out of his eyes under the pathos of Malibran, where educa- 
tion too,and the finer and more cultivated sentiments seemed to 
be necessary to appreciate her skilful acting. But the play, the 
music, and the acting were probably the only things he un- 
derstood. It may be, that he could not read and write. It 
was joyful to see him leap in his ecstasies, and painful too, 
—joyful from the caricature of ion unaffectedly displayed 
in a human being whose muscles were thus played upon as 
if the actresses’ fingers ran over them, and mournful that a 
human being should be thus educated, as it were, with soul 
and body to appreciate the theatre alone, wholly forgetful of 
the higher destinies of man. Elsewhere, I have seen the 
House divide into parties upon an actor, one side hissing as 
loud as a hiss can be hissed, and the other thundering ap 
plause, which last side, you well know, always wins the vic- 
tory—in noise—for man has but one instrument to express 
disapprebation .with, whereas tongue, feet, hands, all one’s 
brute force can express applause. Hence, by the way, per- 
haps, in Politics as in the Theatre—the loudest brawlers are 
the greatest winners. The louder you: scream, the more 
people will hear you. . 
I love in journeying to mark the different topics that en- 
e the conversation of the people, because thus I have an 
insight into their characters, and the influence that political 
and religious institutions have upon them. It may be fancy 
in me, but I think I can see in this alone, the great line of 
demarcation between different institutions of government, for 
it is government alone that can, at will, modify and quite 
change the people upon whom it operates, and this notwith- 
standing the people may be most happy and most prosperous 
under some despotisms that are of a patriarchal character. 
Among all people, no matter under what form of govern- 
ment they live, there is a disposition to agitate about some- 
thing. There must be some common topic to engage the at- 
tention of the whole people. Government, I think, affects, or 
directs rather the characters of these topics. For example, 
in the United States, where there is not the least trammel 
upon discussion, except that of public opinion, which is often 
as severe and rigid in its mandates, I own, as the censorship, 
with this difference, however, that a man can have it with 
pecuniary and personal impunity, if he chooses—m the Uni- 
ted States, how broad-spread are all the topics of public dis- 
cussion! What an infinity of religions we have! and what 
an infinity of parties too, so complicating a poor devotee often 
that for the life of him, without the label of his political own- 
er, he cannot tell to what party ke belongs! Discussion 
with us revels in such an amplitude of e, that we are up- 
setting, and setting-up too every day of our lives the worst 
with the best, mer tha own with the worst of principles— 
striking at what all thi8old world reveres, and horrifying thé 
old world too by th r questions we agitate and settle, so 
ir wi not whether to call us barbarians 
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or devils, none of them, however, ever fancyiag that we are 
as civilized as they are. In , where ‘are the next 
freest people of the globe, the freest from the armies, and 
from the espionage of the police—with a press perfectly free, 
save the oaetae regulations of the law of libel—with us al- 
most as with them—discussion takes almost as broad a range, 
limited, however, by one tyranny—the tyranuy of a severe, 
bitter, and misery-creeting social system, which exhibits this 
anomaly, that while England is in politics and government 
the freest of all the European Kingdoms, it is in all the laws 
of society, with its formalities and regulations, the most ab- 
solutely despotic that exists on the face of the globe. 

The topics of conversation display this democracy ef the 
government mingled with the despotism of society. An‘ Eng- 
lishman discusses political quetions as an American discuss- 
es them, save the few great principles our father land has not 
yet discovered—talking of the conduet of his rulers as we 
can talk of ours, with the same freedom and the same ¢ase ; 
—but I will venture to say from the experience of almost 
five hundred instances, that almost the very first impression 
he will attempt to make upon your attention after a few 
minutes’ acquaintance, is the society in which he moves, or 
ought to move, or expects to move. The company he 
is always in his mouth. His great acquaintances, whether he 
has any or not, are about the first and last things you hear 
from him. The great society of England, I verily believe, 
the young men of England love more than their God, for 
they sacrifice every thing of the heart, or the sentiment, risk- 
ing their lives every where all over the globe, solely it seems 
to me, to get into it. ‘The love of the titled is with an Eng- 
lishman, (or an English woman,) a passion, a perfect mono 
mania ;—and hence he is ever talking of it, for the reasons 
that I have given—that though he one government as 
free as ours, yet he has another, invisible—anknown almost 
—but ternbly powerful, acting without constitutions, or arms, 
but ever directing all eyes toward the splendor of its. throne. 
The Church of mm England, | solemnly: believe, is 
upheld as the Chureh of the State, by the sole influence that 
it is eulgar te belong to any other ;—for as the Church of 
England is the only fashionable Church, there is danger 
of losing caste if you visit any other! The all-absorbing 
public topics of England, in its circles and its families 
are, therefore, po.itics and sociery, the difference from 
the United States consisting in the second being made a 
primary topic, while with us it is only a secondary and 
minor one. In France, where the press is not as free as 
the English press, where Government is of another char- 
acter, where an army must be strong, and where a police 
is vigilant over the politics as well as over the morals of 
the people, but where there is something of an equality 
in society, in its freedom quite approximating to that of 
ours, politics are less discussed, or more carefully discus- 
sed,—while of society little or nothing is said, but as it 
affords pleasure or instruction. The vent that Politics al- 
lows not, seeks to discharge itself upon the Drama, or the 
Ball, or the Dress. The Theatre there begins to assume 
an importance and an influence, net known in the Uni- 
ted States, (for thongh as a people we are more attached, 
I think, to theatrical epectacles than the English, yet the 
Theatres of our cities are not so much supported by the 
home population as by the travelling, that have no where 
else to spend their Sa this importance in 
France, far above that of the atre in England, becomes 
ali important when you go over the Alps into Italy. Every 
stage-coach you enter, exhibits the imterest le take 
in the Theatre—the paroxysms of enthusiasm they have— 
the fierce war of words and gestures they can wage.— 
You hear them too in the veterinos, at the Cafes, the Trat- 
torias, where they sip their coffee, or nibble their dinners, 
you hear them ring with every mouthful, some discussion 
upon the Drama. Thus, as I have said before, as our 
people talk politics, the Italians talk of Plays. As we 
talk of our great men, they talk of their great singers 
and composers. Bellini is their Webster. Malibran— 
Gen. Jackson, say! except that the sweet enchantress 
takes her inspiration from the sparkles of Cham 
the wicked say,—while not even a ‘ federalist’ will accuse 
‘Old es le of arty thing—but smoking too much.— 
Rubini and Tambourini may pass for the Van Burens and 
Clays of the day—for just as high as sueh men stand in 
the estimation of their parties in America, they stand with 
their parties here. ‘They have only transferred greatness, 
from the head, to the throat or the legs, placing the intel- 
lect in a trill, or a pirouette, instead of an oratorical flash 
or a bolt of logic The reason of this is, they have noth- 
ing else to talk about, or rather are permitted to talk of 
nothing else. Quick-spirited as they are, lively and im- 

tuous, the mind seeks vent in something. Politics are 

orbidden, but you can.talk of them, if you please, if you 
like an Austrian jail, bread and water, with ness, OF 
with spiders and rats to play with. As no one fancie 
such companions when he can find better, all of | 

you can get from an Italian is a shrug of the should 
a ‘non so,’ I don’t know—with a twist of the mouth 
wicked grin, which I wonder tyrants have not made trea- 
son of ere this, though the King of Prussia has just taken 
one step toward it, by noe shai penal. in th 
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streets of Berlin. I cannot the w: 
this peeple, who have such fine minds thus 
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Fit them—educate them for out form 6f Government,— 
and what a people they would be, with so mach intellect, 
so much fancy, so much of all that characterizes the en- 
ergy of genius, added to ® taste and sénse of beauty, 
which preéminently distiugmsh what I have seen and 
heard even of the lower classes. In looking gt the nation, 
and remembering what they have been, marking too the 
were physical construction of either sex, I caunet but re- 
gret, hat amid the numerons.emigrants from Europe to 
our country, there are not Jess frem some quarters and 
more from this,—for a sprinkling of such a population 
with ours would loosen with us many of the faults of the 
English character, and i rt other feelings that can 
never distiagyish the mere ish race. 2 : 
There are many more - to write of Milan, but if I 
stop thus far on the pertals of Italy when shall I get ont? 
This, with all its shows, is but the gateway to the entrance 
of what was once the mistress, and what has been, centn- 
ries after, the lamp that lit np the civilization of the world. 
When our father land was in barbarism, when the Gaul 
and the Frank were buat Goths, Dante sung, and Michael 
Angelo painted, and carved, and built. “The classic sholar 
sees little here as yet, in his thirst for antiquities, to gratify 
his first burning curiosity te see something ef Roman Ru- 
ins. Milan has been toe often razeed by devastating ar- 
mies to leave much of antiquity, yet sixteen columns of 
the lustrous days of the Roman Empire, making part of 
the baths of Hercules, constructed by Maximilian, are to 
be seen. Some palaces of the moderns are to be seen.— 
The Grand Hospital is a building magnificent and im- 
mense. Never did fortune employ the resources of art 
for an object more praiseworthy, which shows that charity 
is enthroned on this side of the Alps as well as on the 
other.’ The Public Garden (you see even despotism al- 
low public gardens to their subjects, while the Republi- 
cans of America take no public gardens to themselves) is 
grand andwell extended. In its centre is a building which 
serves for public fetes. Near the garden is a beautiful 
promenade for the public, all adorned with trees. The 
palais of the Sciences and the fine arts of Brera is one of 
the most superb edifices in Milan. ‘The Library contains 
one hundred thousand volumes. ‘The Observatory, or 
specula, is among the most renowned, and is furnished 
with the best astronomical instruments The day I visit- 
ed this palace it was all thrown open tothe public. There 
never is any difficulty in getting in. It is for the publie— 
it is to improve, to elevate, and to gratify the taste of the 
public, Music was playing in the court. The _authori- 
ties of the State were there; why ! simply to confer upon 
some humble artists, painters, and sculptors, the :nedals of 
rewardkas a public tribute for the dawnings of genins they 
had but begun to exhibit. These are lessons that despo- 
tism is teaching republicanism, salutaay lessons too, for 
that, of which despotism has no fear, it cultivates and pat- 
ronizea. Itis a Macenas for the arts, but let letters alone, 
it says, if letters venture upon aught but flattery to my 
wer! As in Greece, as in Rome, as in the Republics 
of Italy of the middle ages, as in Venice, Florence, and 
Genea above all, it becomes the Republicans of America 
to. associate letters with the arts, thus even more (as 
all history proves) satisfy the cavillers against Republican- 
ism that the highest state of intellectual cultivation is com- 
patible with, and in some degree dependent upon, the 
freedom of the whole people. I here repeat that in the 
pregress of my letters I mean to show the young artists of 
America the: means of entering Italy with the lenst possi- 
ble expense—and when that is demonstrated to be noth- 
ing mm comparison with what Americans generally believe, 
I hope that funds will be supplied to send as many Ameri- 
cans as there are of English and German and French, to 
study such paintings as the T uration of Raphael, 
and such pieces of statuary as that of the Venus de Me- 
dici. Would that Congress ceuld devote some of the sur- 
plus funds of the nation to an object so glorious, which, if 
it were done, weuld elevate us more in the eves of Euro- 
peans, and do us more good abroad as a nation, than a se- 
ries of the most splendid victories. To think that artists 
will spring up in the United States—spontaneously, as it 
were, without the study uf models, or the instruction of 
masters, to hope that artists can deck the walls of the 
ara inspiration, is hazarding a little more upon the 
virtue of a free Government, than even I, with all my 
faith in its miraculous powers, can credit to it. 


A few words upon the commerce of Milan, and I am off 
—‘where Veniee sat in state, throned on her hundred 
isles." Milan, remember, is not upon the sea, nor is it 
upen any river. It is upon a vast plain, like a city built, 
as it were, ainid a prairie of Illinois. One hundred and 
thirty thousand inhabitants live well within its walls, while 
the whole surrounding country is thick with towns. and 
villages. Canals dug during the middle ages connected 
it with the Adda and the Tessin. Thus began its com- 
merce, for im these canals is its veritable wealth, for 
serve the city not only in the mechanic arts and in the irri- 
gation of the fields, but for transportation, now that the 
Alps are hy the St. Go and the Simplon. *I 


have, Pa en of irrigation, for.this seems to be one 


| If any American is here surprised that so large a city, with 
|mo navigable waters by steam or wind, can have grown up 
upon the like of an American prairie ground, and persisted 
|im growing up too, after a ruthless destruction’ by the Os- 
| trogoths, and an entire overthrow and utter desolation by 
| Frederic Barbarossa, let him remember that the patronage 
be its public men has been directed to these arts, which, 
while they enlighten the taste, and cultivate the mind, 
|are often turned to purposes of commerce, and make the 
| grand sources of the angmentation of a nation’s wealth. 
| ‘Phus Milan not only t in rice, the celebrated Parme- 
| san cheese and silk, butin handkerchiefs, ribbons, velvets, 
| glass, veils all principally worked, and also in all manner 
of gold and silver smiths’ wares, artificial flowers, embroi- 
_deries and laces—thns accumulating wealth out of the Te 
| tle nothings of life, and to the extent of that production 
making the rest of the world its tributary. —* 

| Tleave Milan this evouing. on my Way to Venice. Of 
| three modes of travelling—by Vetterino, or a hired coach, 
which is cheap, but «tupidly slow—by the Velocipede, 
| which ia the Conrier, with seats for three persons beside 
| himself—or by Post, which is dearer than all, I have cho- 
sen the mediam. ‘The gruff keeper of the post books has 
taken my ‘pernere and secured me d’seat. Of my pass- 
, port I shall see nothing more till the Courier is done with 
;me, for, the Austrian Government probably reasons—* if 
we trust a stranger with his passport, he may slip inte our 
citics without our knowing that fe is there.” The prom- 
|ise is to put you in Venice in twenty-four hours. The 
| performance is in thirty, which-in Italy is doing exceeding 
|well. There are many things in’ and about Milan, but 
|one of the first lessons even an ardent traveller learns 
\in Italy is, that it 1s impossible, unlese you have a life and 
, 2 fortane to spend, to see even half of the things to be seen 
,in Italy. ‘Ihe most painfnl sacrifices must be made atev- 
jerystep. Every gallery that yon enter, you must inquire 
only for the objects of art, that are remarkahle. The towns 
that you resolve to visit should be renowned by some great 
event of history, or by the possession of some attracting 
works, for Italy all over is a stady, and a study of years. 
I thus leave the sulurbs of Milan quite unvisited. Even 
the far-famed iron crown of Lombardy, that Bonaparte put 
ores his head when he usurped the throne of the Cesars, 
[have not seen. |.et that be for others who have more 
curiosity about, and ‘respect for crowns than 1 have. I 
I would give more, thrice more, for a bit of dirt upon 
which a true Roman of the days of the Repnblic trod, 
than for the possession of forty such baubles. Pavia T lose 
too, and its well known ‘ Certosa,’ or Abbey for Carthusian 
monks, which the artists of Italy, for four hundred years, 
were adorning with sculptures, carvings, statuary, works 
in gold, bronze, ivory, ebony—with accumulations of pre- 
cious stones, of mosaics, of pictures, of frescoes, and all 
the wonders of wealth and art, that go to the perfecting 
of chapels, choirs, sacristres, altars and mansoleums. Bat 
“we can see every thing? The world is big, and life is 
short. B. 





SHE SLEEPS. 
SHE sleeps! ao light is on her brow, 
No griefs torment her heart's decp aching ; 
No vision haunts her slumbers now— 
She sleeps the sleep that knows no waking. 


She sleeps' and worms must revel deep 
Upon that brow, made pale by Sorrow ; 

She sleeps! and dreamle:s is that sleep 
Which knows no coming of the morrow. 


She s ! no smile illumes her eye, 
Now closed for ever from its weeping, 
Her cheeks have lost their wonted dye— 
She wakes no more from Death’s cold sleeping. 


Ske sleeps! and earth must close around 
Her narrow bed, till Earth be riven, 

And the last trump of God shall round, 
To call her slumbering dust to Heaven. 

Tioga P!.enix. 

Tue Fate or Rerormers.—The 
they who establish truths of any kind soever, have a sin- 
gular destiny. ‘They are, at first, accused of being vision- 
ary, foolish, or seditious ; they are blamed for sayitig that 
which has never befure been said, and thus threatening ev- 
ery thing which exists ; they are exclaimed against for cre- 
ating innevation, confusion, and a contempt of the past. 
When, in spite of this outery, the truths which they pro- 
claim triumph, the tune is changed; they are no longer 
innovators, they are plagiarists; what they now say has 
been said a hundred times before ; all the world has long 
been of the like opinion, and they have usarped the honour 
of the discovery. From the French of M. Betgjamin Constant. 
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Gone Back to First Princtpies.—An individual who 
was called upon to give in his testimony before the —_— 
latare in regard to the late popular tumalts in our city, 
ing asked to state what he knew upon the suhject, replied, 

“ Why, seeing: that we could n't keep off the mob with 
our maces of peace, we, as a matter of course, went 
back to firet principles.” 
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‘+ First principles !—and pray how was that!” 
«How $—-why we our rolling pins, and 
took to briekbats!”” ey Baltimore Visiter. 





TO THE MEMORY* 
OF .THE LATE REV. DR. WILLIAM NEVINS. 


I saw a beauteous boy, with full, dark eye, 

Amid the sweetly sylvan landscape straying — 
Now climbing where the rude cliff beetled high, 
Aud now ainong the pes lilies playing,— 

Or gazing glad, where foaming torrents shine,— 
And well I loved his joy,—his native hills were mine. 


I saw him with his bright and clustering hair, 
Sul lingerieg fondly at his mother’s knee,— 
Amid her noble sons and daughters fair, 
The youngest, and the darling one-was he,— 
And well my heart her tender smile hath kept, 
_ Who cheer’d me when a child and o’er whose grave I wept. 


I marked him, musing, shun the throng afar, 
When Summer sunset o'er the rock was streaming 
And from his casement mark’d, like brilliant star, 
His hermit lamp at rayless midnight beaming 
he mae the ancient tome:—the student’s joy 
Had won the fervent love of that young, cherish’d boy— 


In God’s high courts, I heard a voice of power,— 
Such as breaks up the fountains of the soul, 
The grey-haired Christian blessed that Sabbath hour, 
While o’er the thoughtless brow contrition stole,— 
’T is he ;—his pure lip touched with heavenly flame, 
Glad herald of the Cross—for his Redeemer's name. 


There was a home of bliss, ’mid Southern bowers ,— 
Where Woman’s love its quenchiess lusire shed — 
Weaving with Hope, a coronal of flowers ;— 
Unfolding blessoms reared their infant head, 
To drink the dews of prayer, with fragrant breath,— 
A crush !—that star of Love was ‘neath the foot of Death. 


But he,—the lone survivor meekly stood, 
To bear the remnant of his Maker’s will,— 
Even ‘mid the trickling of his bosom’s blood, 
To do Jehovah's bidding and be still,— 
To gird the weak,—reaniinate the cold,— 
And guide the wandering shoep to the great Shepherd's fold. 


Another bolt!—and they whom long he led 
By living waters and through pasturés green, 
Were shepherdless;—an aged father’s head 
Bow’d low to drink the cup of Sorrow keen 
With the sad orphans. Buta glorious strain 
Burst from a new-struck harp, ’mid yon celeatial plain. 
Baltimore Athenwum. L. 11.8. 





A First View or Mackina.—The sun was just sinking 
beneath the horizon, casting long streams of light athwart 
the ruffled waves, when the Captain called me forward to 
take the first look at Mackina. 

The first glance atalong looked for object almost — 
disappoints, but it was not so now; and as I gazed on the 
distant island, its steep cliffs rising, as they seemed to do, 
right out of the water, and towering high in air, their dark 
outline marked so boldly on the yet glowing West, and, 
even at the distance we were, the white chalky crags 
shining like little pearl spots in the dark face of the island, 
my utmost expectations were more than realized. 

The deepening twilight soon made every object indis- 
tinct, and I was just resigning myself to the idea of seeing 
no more of the island till morning, when from the eastern 
sky the darkness fled, a faint streak of reddish light heralds 
the rising moon, it kindles with a ruddier glow, and then 
from the bosom of the waters, which seem to barn all 
around her, the moon arose; and soon the whole scene 
around us was bathed in her bright beams. Far to the 
North and East we see the shores of the main land, one : 
or two islunds standing forward and breaking the regular 
sweep of the coast; to the South-east lays the wide ex; 
panse of Huron, now all a blaze with moonlight. 

Further to the South, Bois Blane stretches her horns, 
spanning in a capacions and well-sheltered bay. ‘I'o the 

est, and right over our larboard bow, lays Ronnd Island ; 
round in shape asin name. Its dark tree-tops mark al- 
most a perfect arch upon the sky, so regularly does the 
land rise from every side toward the centre, the starboard 
bow, and we have a full and perfect view of ‘the island’ 
of Mackina. We had advanced so rapidly, that it was 
now in plain sight to the Fast. It is well wooded, though 
very precipitous, rising nearly perpendicularly to the 
height of three or four hundred feet. Further to the left 
stands a cliff, called Robinson's Folly, which is bare of 
foliage, and now shines in the bright moon. 

From the base of Robinson’s Folly the flat land begins 
to stretch out; and in the space thus formed is situated 
the town of Mackina, now only to be distinguished by the 
lights which glance from house to honse, so deep and dark 
is the shadew cast over the town, and far out into the little 
bay, by the over-hanging cliffs. On its summit, and just 
back of the town, stands the fort; its white walls circling 
the brow of the hill like a silver crown ; a wide carringe-way 
ascends froin the town below, slanting along the face of 
the bluff to the fort. 

This scene was enchanting. The tall white cliff, the 
whiter fort, the winding yet still precipitous pathway, the 
village below buried in a deep gloomy shade, the little bay, 
where two or three small hal “rigged sloops lay asleep up- 
on the dark water; would that I could make you feel its 
beauties. It recalled to my mind some of the iptions 
I have read of Spanish seenery, where the white walls of 
some Moorish castle crown the brow of the lofty Sierra. 
Life on the Lakes, 
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THE THAW-KING’S VISIT TO NEW-Y ORK. 


BY c. HOFFMAN. 
He comes on the wings of the warm south-west, 
In the saffron hues of the sunbeam dress’d, 
And lingers awhile on the placid bay,. 
As the ice-cakes languidly steal away, 
‘To drink these gems which the wave turns up, 
Like Egyptian pearls in the Roman’s cup. 


Then hies to the wharves, where the hawser binds 
The impatient ship from the wistful winds, 

And slackens each rope till it hangs from on high, 
Less firmly pencill’d against the sky; 

And sports in the stiffened canvass there 

‘Till its folds float out in the wooing air ; 

Then leaves these quellers of Ocean’s pride 

To swing from the pier on the.lazy tide. 


He reaches the Battery’s grassy bed, 

And the earth smokes out from beneath his tread ; 
And he turns hiin about to look wistfully back 

On each charm that he leaves on his beautiful track ; 
Each islet of green which the bright waters fold, 
Like emerald gems from their bosom rolled, 

The sea just peering the headlands through, 

Where the sky is lost in its deeper blue, 

And the thousand barks which securely sweep 

With silvery wings round the land-locked deep. 


He loiters awhile on the springy ground, 
‘To watch the children gambol around, 
And thinks it hard that a touch from him 
Cannot make the aged as lithe of limb ; 
‘That he has no power to melt the rime, 
The stubborn frostthat is made by Time; 
And sighing, he leaves the urchins to play, 
And launches at last on the world of ns 


There were faces and figures, of heavenly mould, 

Of charms not yet by the poet told; 

There were dancing plumes, there were mantles gay, 
Flowers and ribbons flaunting there, 

Such as of old on festel day 
Th’ Idalian nymphs were wont to wear. 

And the Thaw-King felt his cheek flush high, 
And his pulses flutter in every limb, 

As he gazed on many a beaming eye, 

And many a form that flitted by, 
With a twinkling foot and ankle trim. 


And he practised many an idle freak, 
As he lounged the morning through; 
He sprung the frozen gutters aleak, 
For want of aught else to do; 
And left them black as a libeller’s ink, 
To gurgle away to the sewer’s sink. 
He sees a beggar gaunt and grim 
Arouse a miser’s choler, 
And he laughs while he melts the soul of him 
To fling the wretch a dollar; 
And he thinks how small a Heaven ’t would take, 
For a world of souls like his to make. 


And now as the night falls chill and gray, 

Like a drizzling rain on a new-made tomb; 
And his father the Sun has slunk away, 

And left him alone to gas and gloom. 
The Thaw-King steals in a vapor thin, 
Through the lighted porch of a house, wherein 
Music and mirth were gaily mingled ; 

And groups like hues in one bright flower, 
Dazzled the Thaw-King, while he singled 

Some one whereon to try his power. 


He enters first in a lady’s eyes, 
And thrusts at a dandy’s heart; 
But the vest that is made by Frost, defies 
The point of the Thaw-King’s dart; 
And the baffled spirit garenty flies 
On a pedant, to try his art; 
But his aim is equally foiled by the dust- 
-y lore that envelopes the man of must. 


And next he tries with a lover’s sighs 
To melt the heart of a belle; 
But around her waist there’s a stout arm placed, 
Which shields that lady well. 
And that waist! oh! that waist—it is one that you would 
Like to clasp in a waltz, or-—wherever you could. 


Her figure was fashioned tall and slim, 

But with rounded bust and shapely limb; 
And her queen-like step as she trod the floor, 

And her look as she bridled in beauty’s pride, 
Was such as the Tyrian heroine wore 

When she blushed alone on the conscious shore, 
The wandering Dardan’s unwedded bride. 


And the Thaw-King gazed on that lady bright, 
With her form of love, and her looks of light, 
Till his spirits began to wane ; 
And his wits were put to rout, 
And entering into a poet’s brain, 
He thawed these verses out : 


They are mockery all—these skies, these skies— 
eir untroubled depths of blue— 
They are mockery all—those eyes, those eyes, 
Which seem so warm and true. 
Each tranquil star in the one that lies, 
Each meteor glance that at random flies 
The other’s lashes through ; 

















a mockery all, these flowers of Spring, 
ich her airs so softly woo— 
And the love to which we would fondly cling, 
Ay! itis mockery too; , 
The winds are false which the perfume stir, 
And the looks deceive to which we sue, 
And Love but leads to the sepulchre, 
ich flowers spring to strew.” 
a 


A FRAGMENT. 

Oh, there are holy hours in the dull round of human 
existence; and they come around us like the dark and 
shadowy yet mild and beautiful visions of our dreams.— 
Interrupted alone by the wild and fitful gushings of the 

subdued and humbled spirit, hovering areund the 
ickering lamp of existence, they come up with their thon- 
sand hopeless realities and emonery joys, to the chafed 
and stricken tablets of our hearts, ailing into calmness 
our ambitious searings, and lighting up the unfitly tene- 
ment for the abode oi higher and more holy aspirations.— 
When the voice of the spirit wanderer is upen the earth, 
speeding us onward, 4. the magic touch of inspiration 
is upon the winds; when the warring of our unearthly 
passions is tearing away the slender fibres of our hearts, 
and breaking up the sealed fountains of our earthly enjoy- 
ments; how sweet are the sequestered haunts of solitude, 
unbroken by the deep weight of care.. We turn away 
from the world, sick of its recklessness, to commune with 
our own souls. We pierce through the dim vista of fu- 
ture years, and behold the last twilight of time lingering 
around the brow of heaven, when the stars shall have 
closed their nightly vigils, and the sun sunk in darkness 
to rise no more for ever; and but hail that as the foretaste 
of the better land,‘ formed for the good alone.’ Old Time, 


who, with hoary head and grisly beard, has marked each || 


victim as his own, seeks not our pathway. He may sear 
the leaves—he may blight the flowers and still the music 
of the winds—but these are hours of holy purity and 
beauty, broken only by the deep thirst of feeling, and our 
unearthly yearnings for the better world. Oh, how oft, in 
my hours of musing and solitude, of childish suffering and 
sorrow, have I sought each dear familiar scene of my own 
native mountains, telling my wild thoughts to the winds, 
which were not unkind, and to the gay woods that would 
not betray me; when, gentle as the low whisperings of 
heaven, did the mild breezes fawn around me, kissing m 

parched lips and sun-burnt brow, and moistening wit 

their dewy breath the seared and withered beauty of the 
flowers. I have tuned my wild harp in gentle cadence 
with the winds, when none might listen to the song: I 
have sung my sorrows w the gentle flowers by a thousand 
streams, wild yet loved and lovely-~to the foliage-crowned 
hills of my own loved land, and to the sorrowless song- 
sters of the woody dell. The hills echoed back the sound ; 
while the forest birds, in harmony with my own wildwood 
song, chanted a requiem to childhood’s departed plea- 
sures; and I have felt that I was not quite alone, and that, 
though the world might shut me out from its presence for 


ever, yet I should be h with Ifi litude. 
Ticg? Phonix.. —s a M. E. J. 


A Catm on Lage St. Crarr.—The clear, bright water 
was as smooth as glass, and on the eastern side the tall dark 
forest east an unbroken mass of shade upon the surface of 
the stream, in which every shrub and tree, I had almost 
said every leaf, was distinctly marked. Throngh this 
mass of shade two canoes were creeping close to the 
shore ; the savage looks and gaudy dresses of the Indians 
giving an air of wildness to the scene. Nearer us, and 
about the middle of the river, lay our little bark, sleeping 
as it were upon the wave. Never befere did I fully real- 
ize the perfect truth of that very poetical expression of 
Scott, ‘The swan upon St. Mary’s lake floats double; 
swan and shadow.’ There is not an atom of poetic ex- 
aggeration in saying that our pretty schooner floated 
double on the bright waters of St. Clair. Not only her 
dark hull and taper masts, but every spar, every block, 
every stay or brace, all, ail, down to the smallest piece of 
cordage, was traced out en the calm unruffled bosom of 
the stream witha perfect distinctness which had in it some- 
thing almost magical. On the American side the scene 
was diversified. ere a clump of dark forest trees, there 
a patch of cleared land, not yet cropped; beyond, a farm- 
house, a barn, some stacks of yellow grain, an orchard, 
just behind the house, and further up, far in the distance, 
a field of corn, just beginning to assume the brown au- 
tumnal hue. Life on the Lakes. 





A Prorrsstonart OnsEction.—A clergymanin Scotland 
desired his hearers never to call onc another liars, but 
when any one said ‘the thing that was not,’ they ought to 
whistle. One Sunday, he preached a sermon on the para- 
ble of the loaves and fishes ; and, being at a loss how to 
explain it, he said the leaves were not like those now-a- 
days—they were as big as the hills in Seotland.—He had. 
scarcely pronounced words, when he heard a loud 
whistle. . “‘ Wha’s that,” said he, “‘ca’s me a liar?” —* It 
is I, Willy M’Donald, the baker.”—** Well, Willy, what 
objection ha’ ye to what L ha’ told ye ?”—‘ None, Master 
John, only I wapted to kidow what sort of ovens they had 
to bake those loavesin.” (- — 


ey 
WHITE ROSES. 
BY THE LATE MRS. LOUISA P. SMITH. 
THEY were gottored for a bridal! 
I knew it by their hue, 
Fair as the Summer moonlight 
Upon the sleeping dew. 
From their fair and fairy sisters 
They were borne without a sigh, 
For one remembered evening 
To blossom and tu die: 


They were gathered for a bridal! 
And fastened in a wreath ; 

But purer were the roses 
Than the heart that lay beneath; 

Yet the beaming eye was lovely, 
And the coral lip was fair, 

And the gazer looked and asked not 
For the secret hidden there. 


were gathered for a bridal! 
here a thousand. torches glistened, 
When the holy words were qlee, 

And the false and faithless istened 
And answered to the vow 

Which another heart had taken; 
Yet he was present there— 

The once loved, the forsaken. 


They were gathered for a bridal ! 
And now, now they afe dying, 
And young Love at the altar 
Of broken faith is sighing. 
Their Summer life was stainless, 
And not like her’s who wore them; 
They are faded, and the farewell 
Of Beauty lingers o’er them! 


The 


Anecpore or Jorn Rannotpx.— When John Randolph 
was in the United States Senate, during John Quincy 
Adams’ administration, he mounted a horse oné time to 
Weshirigton, at an early hour in the morning, and accom- 
panied by Johnny, on another horse, he went to Rich- 
mond by night, and at an early hour the next morning, he 
arrived at one of his plantations. After having a large 
number of his negroes whipped, and several of the dogs 
killed, he posted off to the other plantation, had the ne- 
groes whipped and some of the a killed, and then soon 
after started off for Washington. At Reanoke, he had an 
aged negro who had done no work for fifteen or twenty 
years. He used to keep him as a sort of companion, and 
always called him ** Daddy ;” but on this occasion he had 
the old man up, whipped, and set at work. He wore, 
on this mission, his night-gown and a white handkerchief 
tied round his head, with the ends hanging down his back 
or floating in the wind. One of his warmest and most in- 
timate friends near this place undertook to reprove him 
in a friendly way, for riding such an immense distance in 
so short a time, giving neither sleep to his eyes nor rest to 
his body. Randolph looked at him = attentively for a 
moment, and fen replied sharply : “Sir, do you know 
there are two considerations for a gentleman to entertain 
who gives advice? He should first ask himself whether 
he is capable of advising others; and then he should con- 
sider whether his advice is likely to be received by the 
one to whom he offers it.”” 

After Randolph had got some little distance on his re- 
turn te Washington, on this occasion, he turned round to 
his servant and said, “Johnny, where think you we are 
going now? Don’t you think we are going to the devil?” 
—‘ Yes, I do, master,” replied Johnny, ‘and I think we 
shall get there mighty soon, if we don’t have more rest.” 
—This reply of Johnny so incensed his master that he or- 
dered him to turn about ‘and go heme, for he should not 
go to Washington with him. 





A Rare Cuance ror THE Girts.—A gentleman has 
handed us the following letter, which he has recently re- 
ceived from Ohio; as he thinks its publication in our col- 
umns will aid his inquiries, we cheerfully give it a place. 
The author will perhaps blame us for not suppressing it: 
but as the letter is well written, and contains nothing which 
is not honorable, both to the heart and head, we have 


thought it best not to suppress the name : 
7 “ WeLLINGTaNS, Lorain Co. Ohio. 
“To 


, Newburyport, Mass. 

“ Dear Sir: I perceive by the Louisville Public Advertiser, 
that you have one thousand more females than males in your 
town; and of course you have some _ that would make 
good wives, and I amin want of one. T am twenty-two years 
eld, of middling size, of decent appearance, of good educa- 
tion for a backwoodsman, own a Food farm, with improve- 
ments, sufficient to support a small family; and have a good 
crop of wheat on the ground. Iam a good-natured man, of 
a good moral character, and in good credit: and if you can 
send me a good girl, not over twenty-five years of age, I will 
pay all expenses, receive her thankfully and use her well, and 
thank you, dear sir, a thou times besides ; for there are 
no girls in this place, and my-~ business is such that I cannot 
leave to find one. cocmes W. Day.” 


. W. Byrd P. gentl ighly valued - 
och out country—bat most partcaleri im it euert Sad 
western portions—for his bold and. original views of geology 
and phrenology, as well as for his \general science, 














has been 
appointed Professor of Pharmacy in the Medical College of © 
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Wasnincron, March 23, 1836. 

* *.* * "To-day a Council has been held with the 
Indian Chiefe—Ottawas and Chippewas—of whom I gave 
you some account in my last. ‘The scene was full of inte- 
rest, and at the same time full of those exhibitions of matter 
and manner that almost uniformly distinguish these occa- 
sions. ‘The meeting was for the forming of a treaty of 
cession rélative to certain lands among these tribes. 

On entering the public hall where it was held, I found 
myself in an atmosphere of strong tobacco smoke; and 
through the fumes, away in the extremity of the chamber, 
were seated, en benches and on the floor, Chiefs oftall 
ages, dress, bearing, and intelligence. There were soon 
collected about fifteen Chippewas, with twenty-five Otta 
was. The former were the nobler looking men. Some 
one or two had faces almost as well cut as Napoleoni’s ; 
while some of the Ottawas were “ old and withered in their 
attire” to the letter, and seemed more like a wearied and 
worn race by far than their brothers. A Chippewa now 
entered, leading a white man, perfectly blind. This was 
the interpreter. He ranged himself at a long table with 
certain agents of the Goverement; while a young Indian 
—to whom I was introduced, and who appeared at once 
genteel and intelligent—seated himeelf at the end of it, to 
all appearance as a scribe. He is a priest, and in the dress 
of an English gentleman. He tatks English with full facil- 
ity, and was educated at Rome. 

The interchange now commenced. An old warrior, 
with a head to charm and puzzle phrenologists, approach- 
ed the table and shook the hands of the agents and inter- 
preter. He was then informed of the object of the meet- 
ing, in his owu language, and replied with emphasis and 
gesture. As he took his seat, a younger Chief came for- 
ward, and addressed the table with great rapidity, anima- 
tion, and power. He had painted his face, to give effect 
to hisappearance. It was wonderful to see the ease with 
which he answered every question, and presented his own 
case; and, as his language was interpreted, he was not 
only bold but beautifal in his words, and truly poetical in 
his ideas. I know not that there was an instant’s hesita- 
tion; and when the speaker passed from language te the 
pen, with which to trace Jines upon the plan that lay be- 
fore the’ Council, he used it with the adroitness and famil- 
iarity of an old engineer. 

The calumet was now lighted and passed from mouth 
to mouth, every man drawing a puff or two of his blessed 
tobacco—of which, I may as well-teli you, a half keg re- 
posed in one corner of the hall—to be distributed, no doubt, 
among the Chiefs, when the Couricil breaks up. Had not 
the question been about their lands, I doubt whether this 


- black weed would have rested in that corner as quietly as 


it did! 

A half-breed then addressed the assembly, with great 
flaency and decision. I never befere listened to Indian 
language, spoken by intelligent Indian Chiefs; and I can 
truly say that I was surprised at the melody and richness 
of its intonations. It was full, free, spirited, harmonious, 
and, I. question not, far more musical to those to whom it 
is the mother tongue than the English can ever be made 
to be. 

At noon, the Council was adjourned. till to-morrow.— 
Every Chief then approached and gave a single downward 
shake of the hand to their fathers at the table; after which 
they filed out of the hall, 

The whole exhibition was as good as could have been 
had by a pilgrimage to the forest; and I shall not soon for- 
get the aboriginal character of the scene, when I recall the 
beaded dress—the fancy hood—the scarlet beli—the pipe 
—and the hawk’s feather. Hanovp. 





Marriavp.—The Whig Members of the Maryland Le- 
gislature assembled in the Senate Chamber at Annapolis 
on the 23d, and nominated Thomas G. Pratt of Prince 
George's, and Thomas Burchenal of Caroline, as Senato- 
rial Electors of President for that State. ‘The nomination 
of William H. Harrison for the Presidency and John Ty- 
ler for the Vice Presidency was unanimously approved. 
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‘| that all the facts that can be brought to bear upon it—the | 





}| often strange things under that same sun ; but it is seldom 








April.—The world owes its most gracions acknowledge- 
ments to sundry German philosophers and men of science 
who have astronomically and unanswerably demonstrated 
that the temperature of our excellent planet is experien- 
cing a gradual amelicration, and that Winter is soon to be 
banished to the salubrious vicinity of Nova Zembla and 
Boothia, or to the dusty repositories of Romance’s cherish- 
ed treasures. The is a delightful one, and its re- 
ception could net fail of being enthusastic—were it not 
for the awkward circumstance, too common in such cases, 


downright, incontrovertible, terrestrial facts—lean 
obstinately the other way. The past winter must have 
hardened ‘the hearts of the most unrelenting icebergs, and 
deepened the snow on the inhospitable coast of Nootka 
Sound. Heaven help those who have been compelled to 
weather it on shore or shipboard, above latitude 60°, since 
here in genial 40°, existence could be just made endura- 
ble by the help of abundant anthracite, impenetrable walls, 
and substantial woollen fabrics. To the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic whalers, it must have been a season of trial, morally 
and physically. Setting aside all personal hardship, the 
act of dragging a leviathan of the deep from his compara- 
tively hospitable element to the atmosphere of inclemency 
which overhangs it, could hardly be effected without some 
compunctious visitings. If there be any Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the Polar Regions, 
we doubt not that the subject has arrested its attention. — 
—We have passed the vernal equinox, and this by cal- 
endar is the last day of March—and as yet nothing on the 
face of Nature confirms the tale which is told by the rising 
and setting of the sun. There flits not an uncaged rebin 
to herald with its simple but exhilarating melody the birth 
of the flowers; there comes no note of joy from the way- 
side or wood to celebrate Earth’s emancipation from the 
thraldom of the stern Ice-King. No: the pyramids of con- 
gealed. snow in our streets, our squares, the Park, and 
wherever else it can be transported from the more impor- 
tant thorough-fares, are but slowly and reluctantly yield- 
ing to the sway of gentler influences—the fields of ice are 
yet floating in our noble bay, telling a tale of the still ma- 
nacled condition of the glorious Hudson, which flows un- 
easily beneath what was but yesterday a carriage road of 
one hundred miles; the sometime blue hills of Jersey rise in 
sheeted perspicuity upon the eye of the gazer from a city 
attic; and the yellow sun looks down throngh the uprising 
vapors with a stare of good-natured bewilderment upon 
the strange scene to which he is fated to-morrow to intro- 
duce surprised and blushing April. Ah, well! there be 


that all beneath his potent sceptre wears an aspect of such 
undesirable incongruity as at this present. 








‘ Vested Rights.’—A question of novel character and mo- 
mentous importance has reeently been agitated iu several 
sections of the country, and more directly in the Legisla- 
ture of Ohio, which may well challenge the serious censi- 
deration of every citizen. We allude to the controverted 
right of a State Legislature or other representative body 
to annul a charter or charters granted by its predecessors, 
and limited only by conditions which have thus far been 
serupulously fulfilled by the other party, or restricted to 
a period which has not yet expired. We have refrained 
from all remark on this topic during the pendency of a 
proposition therewith connected in a Legislative assem- 
bly ; but the present juncture seems more propitious to a 
dispassionate consideration. A few months, and we are 
assured that a similar proposition will be pressed in Penn- 
sylvania, if the next Legislature of that State shall be 
deemed favoraby constituted—in a case identical in prin- 
ciple, but involving interests of more wide-spread and 
engrossing maguitude. 

Instead of presenting any conclusions of our own at this 
time, we prefer to exhibit, as briefly as possible, those of 
others who have given to the subject a more thorough exa- 
mination. Among the documents elicited by the discus- 
sionin Ohie, were several which possess more than a tem- 
porary interest; and we have now before us a Memorial 
from sundry citizens of Clermont County to their Repre- 





their opposition to the proposed repeal of the charter of 
the Life Insurance and’Trust Company. (If we age fit 
grievously at fault, we trace in this Memorial the pen of a 
valued friend, now a resident of that county—and, by tle 
way, an ardent and uniform supporter of the party whose 
panoply was invoked, but unsuccessfully, in ‘Aid of the 
proposed repeal.) ‘The grounds on which the measure is 
deprecated are substantially as follows: , 

I. That the contemplated repeal would be a virtaal in- 
fraction of the public faith, and a violation of an express 
and morally binding compact between the State on the one 
hand and certain individuals on the other. 

HI. That, as a necessary consequence of the foregoing, 
it must be utterly destragtive to the public credit; since 
no one could thereafter rest secure that the Legislatnre 
might not repeal every charter, and, allowing foreign - 
capitalists to construct Railroads, Canals, &c. and then 
recalling their grauts as soon as these works should be re- ° 
spectively completed, virtually swindle them ont of their 
money. State Loans, too, it is urged, may thus be -con- 
tracted by one Legislature and annulled by a succeeding, 
until it must ultimately become impossible to raise a dol- 
lar ow the credit of the State, however pressing the emer- 
gency. 

III. It is represented that the measuré deprecated would 
be not more injurious to the corporations this unceremo- 
niously divested of their privileges, than to those citizens 
who had obtained accommodations from the Company, 
and conformed their business thereto, relying on the pub- 
lic faith for a continuance of the necessary facilities—and 
also to the more numerous class who would be more ‘re- 
motely affected by the general derangement and depres- 
sion which must naturally ensue. 

Exception is still farther taken to the assumption of 
power on the part of the Legislature—to the general pol- 
icy of the measure proposed—and to the relevancy and 
snfficiency of the charges on which the repeal is demand- 
ed. As these, however, are matters of local rather than 
general cqgeern, we need not further allude to them. 

Thus fur the Clermont Memorial; and we have but few 
remarks to add on our own responsibility. Of the parti- 
cular instance above alluded te, we shall express no opin- 
ion; but, on the general ground, we hold that a casé may 
exist or arise wherein a due regard for that safety of the 
state which must be regarded as the supreme law would 
justify the abrogation of a charter contrary to its stipula- 
tions, by the authority which created it. Such an exer- 
cise of sovereignty, however, belongs rather to the class 
of inherent or revolutionary than to that of constitutional 
powers. We need hardly add that the necessity which 
could alone require or justify it must be at once imperions 
and undoubted. 





A Night in the House of Representatives.—It is among 
the undoubted prerogatives of the ‘sovereign people’ to 
know in what manner their zealous ‘ public servants’ at. , 
Washington are immolating themselves upon the altar of 
the National welfare, and earning a certain allowance of 
eight dollars each per day. Whatever they may choose to 
place or retain on their journals, it is ungqnestionably 
healthful that a‘ round, unvarnished tale’ should be told 
through the public press, from which their constituents 
may glean a fair idea of sayings and doings at the National 
Metropolis. Wé6ith this view, we proceed to give, out of 
the regular detail of Congressional proceedings, a sketch 
of the ‘ fantastic tricks’ of last Saturday, abridged from the 
testimony of an eye-witness. It were well, perhaps, for 
the National character, if the whole matter could have 
been suppressed on the spot; but, since that opportunity 
has passed, ifit ever existed, we shall not affect a fastidious- 
ness which could new subserve no rational purpose. ' 

The Contested Election from North Carolina has bee « 
often enough before our readers; and the importance of 
the point at issue must be generally understeod. Briefly, 
then, Mr. Graham, the Membcr returned from the Bun- , 
combe District, N. C. isa Whig, and his vote gives that ) 
party a bare majority in the State Delegation ; and, since 
the Delegations of eleven other States are accounted 
friendly to Mr. Van Buren’s elevation to the Presidency, . 





sentatives in the Legislature, setting forth the grounds of 


ten opposed, and two divided, it need not be suggested — 


26 ; 
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that the point im contest is one deserving of very consider- 
imde, In of things, Mr. Newland comes 
forward to claim the seat of Mr. Graham, whe had been | 
retyirned by a majority of seven in a poll of 7,000 yotes; 
and the Committee of Elections (it is said, by a majority 
of one,) report that Mr. Graham is not and Mr. Newland 
is entitled to the seat. (Mr. Newland is understood to be 
friendly to Mr. Van Buren; thongh it is alleged by his 
adversaries that he professed the contrary at the polls.) 
Mr. Graham, disputing the justice of the Committee’s 
report, alleged that he only required time for taking fur- 
ther testimony in order vo refute their conclusions; and, 
though his request was not formally granted, yet'so much 
time was taken up in debating it as virtually to allow him 
the privilege. He had procured a portion of his testimony, 
and demanded that it be considered. He also declared him- 
self ready to make oath that the testimony which he still 
expected would indisputably establish his claim to the seat. 
On the other hand, it was contended that time enough has 
already been granted, that the Report of the Committee is 
conelusive, and that Mr. Newland ought to be immediate- 
ly admitted tothe seat. It was therefore generally under- 
stuod that the majority had resolved on pressing the Pre- 
vious Question on Saturday, excluding the amendments, 
and admitting Mr. Newland. The minority were also in 
force, determined to resist to the uttermost. 


. Accordingly, on Saturday, as soen as the morning rou- 
tine had been despatched, the House resumed the conside- 
ration of this subject—the main (or previous) question be- 
ing on the adoption ef. the Committee’s report; which 
Mr. Graham had moved to amend by receiving and con- 
sidering the depositions which had been subsequently 
submitted to the House. This.he withdrew in favor of 
Mr. Rencher ; who moved to strike ont the original report 
and insert a series.of nine resolutions, the eight first af- 
firming or denying each particular proposition or princi- 
ple on which the Committee had based their report, and 
the ninth declaring that ‘‘ Mr. —— is entitled to the seat ;’’ 
the blank to be filled as the House should decidesghe seve- 
ral peints on which the case is rested. 

The discussion hereupon recommenced with great spi- 
rit; and Messrs. Bynum, Rencher, Hardin, Hawes, Mer- 
cer, Thompson, McKay, and Hamer, suceessively ad- 
dressed the House. Mr. Graves of Kentucky (Louisville) 
next ebtained the floor. After he had proceeded some 
time, Mr. Williams of N. C. moved an adjournment. Mr. 
Vanderpoel demanded the'Yeas and Nays. Mr. Williams 
of Ky. proposed to suspend the rules, so as to give this 
subject a precedence of all others until it should be deci- 
ded, Lost: 92t0 77. ‘The adjournment was then nega- 
tived: Yeas 83, Nays 120. Mr. Graves, after some fur- 
ther by-play, resumed and continued his remarks for an 
hour. Here a call of the House was ordered, and an ad- 
journment again asked by the Opposition. The call be- 
ing had, the motion to adjourn was withdrawn. Mr. 
Graves resumed his remarks (speaking against time in 
order to ward off the dreaded Previous Question, and ob- 
tain further delay.) When he had become completely 
exhausted once more, Mr. Calhoon of Ky. moved an ad- 
jonrnment. Again the Yeas and Nays were taken, with 
the uniform result: Yeas 79, Nays 103. So Mr. Graves 
was obliged to resume his oratorical struggle against the 
fortitude and patience of the majority. Mr. Mason of Va. 
next moved to suspend the rule and make this matter the 
special order for Monday, remarking that Mr. Graham de- 
sired the privilege of addressing the House. bm was too 
much indisposed to do so that night. Yeas 86, Nays 85— 
(not two-thirds)—So Mr. Graves went on with his speech 
until Mr. Hard moved to adjourn. Mr. Hawkina demand- 
ed the Yeas and Nays: Yeas 79, Nays 103; and again 
Mr. Graves continued his argament. The next trial to 
suspend the rules failed by 91 to 96; the next motion for 
adjournment, by 81 to 105. So the stream of Mr. Graves’ 
eloquence was again ‘set in motion. At half past 9, he 
requested the reading of a part of a document by the 
Clerk ; which Mr. Cambreleng objected to, but the House 
induiged him. And again his powers of persuasion were 
put irequisition. Ata quartet past 10, he gave way to 

another motion for adjournment, which was|owt of course : 





, 





‘past LJ, when he gave over, having spdkon seven hours, 
(including interruptions, )@nd rendered himsélf so hoarse 
that he could jhardly be heard at five paces. 

Mr. Cathoon promptly took the floor, giving way toa 
fruitless motion for adjournment—Yeas 80, Nays 107— 
and harangued the House till after 12 o’eloek. Mr. Law- 
ler of Ala. now moved an adjournment, having conscien- 
tions seruples against proceedingyon the Sabbath, unless 
the business were offargent necessity. The Speaker de- 
cided that it was in order to continue the discussion. Mr. 
Lawler appealed; and, after various confused proceed- 
ing®,*the House again refused to adjourn: Yeas 97, Nays 
80—and the Previons Question being demanded on sus- 
taiying the decision of the Speaker, the Yeas were 96, 
Nays 19—no quoram—the minority having generally left 
the Hote or refused to answer to their names. Mr. J. 
Q. Adams refused to vote, and refused to be excused from 
voting—declaring that he had no imperative conscientious 
seruples, and would vote if the House should decide that 


a 
was to receive a-reprimand from the Speaker, as ordered 
by a vote of the House. As soon as the vote was annown- 
ced, Mr. Conrad took his hat and watked'off.. Mr. Mc- 
Giffin moved that the Sergeant-at-Arms arrest Mr. C. 
which was carried unanimonaly ; andthe Sergeant, after 
a short absence, re-appeared. with the delinquent, who 
said he wished it understood that he was there by force.— 
The Speaker drily remarked that he heard the gentleman, 
and proceeded to apply the reprimand, which is spoken 
of as unexpectedly pungent and severe. When he had 
concluded, Mr. Conrad asked if he was still, in durance. 
The Speaker replied, ‘The gentleman frem Schuylkill 
can now take his seat as a Member of the House.” Mr. C. 
made no answer, but abstracted himself without delay. 
We learn that Mr. Conrad has since resigned his seat, 
and brought a suit for slander against Speaker Middle- 
swarth for the terme of his reprimand—damages $10,000, 
and another against the Sergeant,at-Arms for false im- 


+ 





there was a necessity for transacting business on the Sab- 
bath—otherwise, he denied the power of the House to 
oblige him to vote. Mr. Wise moved that he be compel 
Jed ta vote, in order to test the authority of the House ; 
but the Speaker decided that he had no power to compel 
him. A great many ethers refused to answer. The call 
was completed, but necessarily very imperfectly, after 
much discussion between Messrs. Adams, Beardsley, 
Peyton, Mercer and Bynum. The remarks of Mr. Pey- 
ton on the conduct of the majority and the retort of Mr. 
Byaum upon that of the minority are said to have been 
unusually embittered and acrimonious.—Finally— 

Mr. Wise again moved that the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts be required to vote, for the purpose (as he said) 
of testing the sense of the House upon the question of its 
power to compel members to si‘ here at three o'clock on the 
morning of the Sabbath to do an unholy act of party. He 
continued in this strain for some time, directly charging 
the political majority of the House with being drilled and 
determined to hur! Mr. Graham from his seat without a 
hearing, in defiance of theevidence before them. Some of 
his remarks were deemed personal by Mr. Bynum who 
called to order, und declared that ‘‘ though the gentleman 
from Virginia is a bully, he shall not bully me.” 

Mr. Wise jumped to his feet: “I bully that gentleman? 
—I would as soon think of bullying a fly!” 

“ Scoundrel!” exclaimed Bynum. 

“ You’re a d——d rascal; and an impertinent puppy,” 
said Wise—and each sprung from his seat at the other, in 
mortal fury, while twenty members rushed between and 
upon them, preventing a collision. 

There was a pance of intense excitement, broken by the 
stern call of the Speaker on the Sergeant-at-Arms to main- 
tain order. 

Gen. Mercer of Va. then rose and implored the House 
not to adjourn or disperse under such cirtumstances, since 
bloodshed must inevitably ensue. He volunteered some 
explanation, in behalf of the belligerents, and was followed 
inthe work of pacification by Messrs. Peyton, Thomas, R. 
M. Johnson, Adams, C. Allan, Thompson, of S. C. and 
Howard. Messrs. Bynum and Wise finally offered some 
explanations, and were understood to consent: that the 
matter should be carried no further. 


Mr. Davis now moved to suspend the rules for the pur- 
pose of making the subject of the Contested Election the 
special order of the day after 1 o’clock on Monday and 12 
o'clock on Tuesday—which was agreed to. Mr. Wise 
withdrew his motion with regard to Mr. Adams; and, at 
half past four o'clock on Sunday morning—after a session 
of seventeen hours—the House adjourned. + 

—_—_—_—_— 

Pennsvivanta.—The bill authorizing a State Conven- 
tién for the Reform of the Constitution of this State has 
passed both branches of the Legislature. The Conven- 
tion will consist of one hundred and thirty-three Delegates, 
(numerically equal to both Houses, ) to be chosen in No- 
vember next, and assemble in May. 

A singular scene was presented in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Saturday last. Mr. Conrad of Schuylkill, 
whose name will be recollected in connexion with the 





Yous 83,Neye 107) ‘So he plodded on till ten minutes 


charges of bribery against certain membets of the Senate; 





pri damages $5,000. So much for a reprimand. 
—We presume he will be re-elected. 





Massacuusetts.—The Whig Convention of this State, 
which assembled at the State House, Boston, on Thurs- 
day evening of last week, was very fully attended—Hon. 
Horace Mann in the Chair. After some discussion, it was 
resolved to nominate candidates for Governor and Lieut. 
Governor forthwith, and leave the formation of an Electo- 
ral Ticket to a State Conventiun to assemble at Worcester 
in September. Accordingly, Hon. Epwarp Evexett 
was unanimously nominated for re-election as Governor, 
and Hon. Grorce Hutt as Lieut. Governor. A Central 
Committee of seventeen was appointed, and the Conven- 
tion adjourned. 

The finances of Massachusetts exhibit a deficit of 
$57,159 72. Revenue of 1835, $481,501 71: Expendi- 
tures $538,661 43. Of the Revenue, $300,000 is derived 
from the tax on Banks; while of the Expenditure no less 
than $120,000 is absorbed by the pay of Members of the 
Legislature. 





Oxn1o.—The Legislature of this State, before its recent 
adjeurnment, passed an act superseding the Board of Ca- 
nal Commissioners and creating instead a Board of Public 
Works—Leander Ransom of Coshecton and Williau Hall 
of Athens, Acting Members; Gen. Alex. M'Connell of 
Morgan, Thos. @. Bates of Green, R. Dickinson of San 
dusy, and John Harris of Stark, Advising Members. _ It 
will readily be understood that this change involved a com- 
plete overturn in the political complexion of .the Board. 

Among the other acts of the Legislature which we have 
not hitherto adverted to was one districting the State anew 
for the choice of Members of both branches of the Legis- 
lature. Much political feeling was excited by this act: 
the Opposition accusing the majority of unfair apportion- 
ment or ‘Gerrymandering,’ to effect the defeat of Mr. 
Ewing of the U. 8S. Senate next year. The minority of 
the Senate offered a Protest against the same, which was 
deemed too disrespectful to the majority to have place on 
the journal. 





Lovistana.—Thirty-six members of the Legislature of 
this State (composing a majority of the two Houses) ‘have 
united in an informal written recommendation of Hon. 
Huan L. Wurre for the Presidency. ‘They remark that 
an impression has gone abroad that the Legislature is 
frienly to Mr. Van Buren, and that they make this publi- 
cation simply to correct it, and not as a noniination.— 
They ought to exercise charity towards those who have 
unwittingly erred in this matter, since the current misap- 
prehension is based on the fact that they have themselves 
twice elected a U. S. Senator understood to be friendly to 
Mr. Van Buren over an opposing candidate known to be 
friendly to Judge White. However, they are doubtless 
the best possible authority in regard to their own opinions. 


Vinainta.—The Legistatare of this State adjourned-on 
Thursday of last week, after a séssion of nearly: foar 
months. Very little b. siness of general interest has been 


and Expunging Resolutions. 
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June to take measures in reference to the next Presidency. 
We do not infer from this that a new Anti-Van Bure 
Electoral ‘Ticket will be formed, but that measures will be 
taken to seeare the vote of the ‘White’ Electors for Har- 
rison, in case he should prove the favorite of the greater 


number ef the voters. + 
—_—_—_— 


Congress.— Having surrendered a large space to the rec- 
erd of a single day’s proceedings in the House, we are 
constrained to brevity in our regular proceedings of the 
past week. 

On Thursday of last week, (March 23,) Mr, Calhoun 
offered, in Senate, a resolution instructing the Judiciary 
Committee to inquire into the expediency of taking pro- 
per steps for the preservation and safe keeping of the 
joarnals of the two Houses and other public records, and 
of protecting them by legal enactments from being muti- 
lated, obliterated, erased, defaced, expunged, disfigured, 
altered, or otherwise destroyed or injured. Lies one day. 
(The drift of this resolution will be perceived ata glance.) 

M. King, of Ala. called up a resolution fixing a day for 
adjournment, He moved to fill the blank with Monday, 
May 30th. Nothing waz done with the proposition. 

Mr. Hendricks called up another resolution, ‘proposing 
that each session of Congress hereafter shall commence 
on the first of November and end on the first of May.— 
No decision. 

The bill for the relief of the Corporations of Washing- 
ton, Georgetown, and Alexandria, D. C. was taken up.— 
It proposes the assumption by the Government of the 
debt due by these Corporations in Holland, to defray their 
subscription to the stock of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal. (Washington $449,685 ; Georgetown $116,795; 
Alexandria $114,640 44.) The Canal stock is to be as- 
signed over to the Government, with privilege of redemp- 
tion. The bill finally passed tea third reading: Yeas 
17, Nays 16. Adjourned. 

In the House, a bill was reported for the virtual reor- 
ganization of the Cus:om-house Service of the U. States. 
Committed. 

The Speaker presented the additional testimony of Mr. 
Graham, in the case of the Contested Election. The re- 
mainder of the day was oceupied in debate on that sub- 
ject. Adjourned. 

On Friday, the bill creating the Territory of Wisconsin 
was taken up in the Senate, but to no purpose. 

Mr. Calhoun’s Anti-Expunging Resolution was dis- 
cussed, and finally laid on the table: Yeas 19, Nays 15. 

The District Corporation Relief Bill passed its third 


reading: Yeas 17; Nays 10. Adj. 
In the House, Contested Election as usual. No other 
business of importance. Adj. 


On Saturday the Senate did not sit. 

(The doings of the House are narrated in a preceding 
colunm. } 

On Monday, the bill creatiug the Territory of Wiscon- 
sin was taken up, a substitute offered by Mr. Clayton 
adepted. and the bill erdered to a third reading. 

The resolution fixing a day for the adjournment of Con- 
gress was taken up. A motion tostrike out “ Monday the 
30th,” and insert “‘ Friday the 28th,” was lost—Yeas 21 ; 
Nays 21—by the casting vote of the Vice President. Mr. 
Clay now meved to insert “ Monday the 23d;” which 
prevailed—by 28 to 14—and the resolution, thus amended, 
was agreed te: Yeas 34; Nays 8. 

The Expunging Resolution then came up; and Mr. 
Rives spoke throughout the day. Mr. Leigh obtained the 
floor for the next day’s discussion. Adj. 

Inthe House, Mr. Storer offered a resolution instruct- 
ing the Committee on the Rules to report an amendment 
providing that the seseion of each Saturday shall expire by 
limitation at 12 o'clock at night, unless a previous vote 
shall have decided that a public necessity exists for trans- 
acting business on the Sabbath. Rejected: Yeas 64; 
Nays-67. ; 

The Kentuéky Resolutions in favor of a distribntion of 
the proceeds of the Public Lands were advocated by Mr. 
Williams of that State, and opposed by Mr. Hawee, until 
the expiration of the heur. : 





houn coneladed his remarks 
morialist. Mr. Grahain fol , in support of his right 
to the seat. Mr. Newland next obtained the floor; but 
gave way to a motion for adjournment which prevailed. 
Adjourned. 

On Tuesday, the Senate passed the bill establishing and 
organizing the territory of Wisconsin, and also that aa- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to compromise 
certain claims against the Bank of Penusylvania. 

The bill admitting the State of Michigan into the 
Union was discnssed by Messrs. Benton, Clayton, Hen- 
dricks, and Wright. The difference was on the provision 
requiring the assent of the people to the admission, with 
the boundaries prescribed to them. The bill was final- 
ly laid on the table, and the Senate went into Executive 
business. Adjourned. 

In the House, a bill was introduced to incorporate the 
* Jackson City Association,” in the District of Columbia. 
After some discussion, it was laid on the table, 88 to 64. 

The North Carolina Contested Election again. Mr. 
Newland addressed the Honse at length; and, when he 
had concluded his remarks, Mr. Cushman of N. H. moved 
the Previous Question. A strong sensation was excited. 
Mr. Peyton raised the question of order. He contended 
that the Previous Question could not be called in this case 
—that the Report against Mr. Graham was not sanctioned 
by a majority of the Committee, &c. &c. A discussion of 
unusual excitement arose, and lasted till 5 o’clock. The 
Previous Question was then seconded by the House: 
Yeas 107; Nays 73. 

The question next in erder—“ Shall the main qnestion 
be now put ?””—was also decided in the affirmative ; Yeas 
112; Nays 87. (A division of the question had been here- 
tofore ordered.) 

The first clause of the resolution reported by the Com- 
mittee—“ Resolved, That James Graham is not entitled to 
a seat in this House’’—was put and carried: Yeas, one 
hundred and fourteen; Nays, eighty-seven. 

The second clause—“ that David Newland is entitled 
to the seat”—was put and lost :—Yenas, ninety-nine: Nays, 
one hundred. A tie was first declared; bat Mr. Childs of N. 
¥. (Monree Co.) declared that his name had notbeen call- 
ed, and claimed the privilege of voting, which was allow- 
ed him,—se the House decided that David Newland is 
not entitled toa seat.—The election was then referred back 
to the people of the District, and the House, at half past 
6 o'clock, Adjourned. 

On Wednesday, the Senate debated the bill for the re- 
cognition of the State of Michigan. Little progress was 
made. Adjourned. 

In the House, 2 contest arose for precedence in the or- 
der of business. Mr. W. B. Shepperd endeavored to ob- 
tain a special order in favor of the District of Columbia 
bills, but was opposed by Mr. Cumbreleng in behalf of the 
Appropriations, and Mr. Whittlesey in favor of private 
bills. Nothing was effected. 

Mr. Dromgoole, from a Select Committee, reported a 
joint resolation respecting the Election of President and 
Vice President. He also offered an amendment, embody- 
ing his own views on the subject. After debate, the whole 
subject was referred to the Committee of the Whole. 


The Honse then passed to the order ef the day, being 
the bill making appropriations for the Naval Service of 
the United States for the year 1836; and Mr. Garland of 
Va. spoke at Jength on politics in general in reply to 
Messrs. Thompson of 8. C. Evans of Me. and Bell of 
Ten. He finally gave way without concluding. Adj. 


Gev. Duncan, of Illinois, in transmitting to the U. 8. 
Senators from that State the Instructions of the Legisla- 
ture in favor of the Expunging process, accompanied 
them by a letter, deprecating and denouncing the propo- 
sition in no vory gracious terms. [It strikes us that this 
proceeding, however justifiable, is wholly without prece- 
dent. Should the next Legislature oi illinois be political- 
ly constituted like the last, we shall expect to see the Gov- 
ernor called to account for thus volunteering, in terms 
not remarkably courteous, his opinion adverse to the pro- 








The Contested. Election then eame up; and Mr, Cal- 


inst the claim of the me- |) 


Mr. Van Buren and the Abolition Question.—_We ea 4 


alinded in our last to the recent Letter of Mr. Van Baigeny, 
giving publicity to his sentiments on the exeiti 

of the Abolition of Slavery in the District of Columbia. 

We could wish that the imperious demands upon our ¢ol- 

umns this week were not such as to render the publication 

of these views entire a moral impossibility. in default, 

however, we will endeavor to give such portion as will 

sufficiently indicate their tenor. 

The Vice President's letter (which of itself might fill 
two of our columns) was originally addressed to certain 
citizens of Northampton Co. N. C. who addressed him on 

the subject on the 23d of February last. Subsequently, 
on the 5th of March, Col. Mallory of the Virginia Legis- 
lature likewise solicited an expression of his sentiments 

Mr. Van Buren, in reply, on the 11th, enclosed him a copy 
of his letter already forwarded to his North Carolina in- 
terrogators, with permission to publish the same in the 
Richmond Enquirer, where it accordingly appeared with- 
out delay.—The question, as propounded by the original 
querists, is couched in the following terms: 

“Do you or do you not believe that Congress has the 
constitutional power, to interfere with or abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia?” 

In more direct reference to this inquiry, Mr. Van Buren 
replies as follows : 

“‘ As anxious as you can possibly be, to arzest all agita- 
tion upon this distarbing subject, I have considered the 
question you have propeunded to me, with a sincere de? 
sire to arrive at the conclusion, that the subject, in respect 
to the District of Columbia, can be safely placed on the 
same ground on which it stands in regard to-States, viz: 
the want of constitutional power in Congress to interfere 
in the matter. Lowe it, however, to candor to say to you, 
that I have not been able to satisfy myself that the grant 
to Congress, in the Constitution, of the power of “ exclu- 
sive legislation in all cases whatsoever” over the Federal 
District, does not confer on that body the same authority 
over the sabject that would otherwise have been posse: 
by the States of Maryland and Virginia; or that Congress 
might not, in virtue thereof, take such steps upon the sub- 
ject in this District, as those States might themselves take 
withintheir own limits, and consistently with their rights 
of sov@Teignty. 

“Thus viewing the matter, I would not, from the lights 
now before me, feel myself safe in pronouneing that Con- 
gress does not possess the power of interfering with or 
abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia. But, 
whilst such are iny present impressions upon the abstract 
question of the legal power of Con impressions 
which I shall at all times be not only ready, but disposed, 
to surrender upon conviction of error—I do not hesitate 
to give it to you as my deliberate and well-considered 
opinion, that there are objections to the exercise of ‘this 
power, against the wishes of the slave-holding States, as 
u ive in their nature and obligations, in regulating the 
conduct of public men, as the most palpable want of consti- 
tional power would be.” 





Senatorial Pleasantry.—'The uniform pressure of intelli 
gence of moment—foreign, domestic and political—-and es- 
pecially the space which we were for some months compelled 
to appropriate to the subject of our foreign relations, have 
nearly precluded, up to this time, the appearance in our 
columns of any specimens of the Congressional oratory of 
the season. So far as tho general tenor of the debates in 
the House is regarded, we cannot deem the loss sustained 
by our readers a very serious one. Violent denunciation, 
vindictive personality, continued ill temper and defiance of 
order, have marked the formal breaking up of all party ties 
and the formation of new combinations, which the debates of 
the present session were mainly calulated to proclaim, or to 
justify. The Speaker finds the daily and almost hourly 
trials to which his equanimity and his lungs are subjected, 
growing more and more severe and intolerable ; and the 
House seems fully resolved on meriting the unclassic cogno- 
mgp of the “ bear garden,” which has been, with more regard 
to justice than courtesy, bestowed upon it. 

—In the Senate, however, a different spectacle is usually 
presented ; and though the concussion.of opposing views, 
principles, and terest may sometimes, indeed often, ruiile 
the calm current of Senatorial dignity, it is very rarely allow 
ed to efface or overwhelm thebarriers which distinguish the 
variance of gentlemen from the vituperation of blackguards. 
Nay, more : seme of the grave seigniors are pleased to man- 
ifost.at once the ability and the disposition to relax some- 





priety of one of their measures. vidal 


what of the fixed rigidity of mien and solemn: stelidity of 

















manner which enter so largely into 
port ‘hd hearing of a statesman. We so heartily approve 
the fashion that we shall extend to it the encouragement of 
makigg an extract for our columns. It is from the speech of 
Hon. Alex. Porter, of Louisiana, in answer to Mr. Benton’s, 
on introducing the Expunging Resolutions. Mr. Porter is 
replying to the argument of Mr. B. drawn from precedents in 
British history, and showing that the rule appealed to au- 
thorizes the aggrieved Executive to expunge any offensive 
proceedings of the Legislative body with his own hand. In 
support of this position, he cites a remarkable instance in 
which the prerogative was exercised by King James I. upon 
a resolution of the House of Commons declaratory of the 
powers of that body—and then continues as follows : 


“ Now, sir, (said Mr. P.) I propose that we shall in all 
things, conform to the right royal precedent. Let there be 
no half-way work. Let us carry out the glorious example in 
all its length, breadth, and proportions. 

“ Tf, however, the honorable Senator will not go the whole, 
I recommend to him, (said Mr. P.) to come as near to it as 
he can, and I humbly submit to him, whether he had not 
better so amend, or rather so modify, his resolution, that we 
may inyite the President of the United States to visit this 

y, and be himself the instrument by which this stain on 
our proceedings shall be removed. I would propose (said 
Mr. P.) such an amendment myself ; but, as I would becom- 
pelled to vote against the resolution even so amended; I am 
afraid it would not be courteous to adopt such a course.— 
But I again recommend to to the honorable Senator to think 
ee eee Ip : 
The Senator, I see, (said Mr. P:) signifies his dissent, and I 
fear we must swallow the dose as he has prepared it ; but 
hoping that my s' tion might be favorably received, I had 
this morning, taleee’ coning here, carried out the whole 
scene in my own mind. 

“T had imagined, sir, (said Mr. P.) the Senate convened ; 
the members in theirseats ; our faithful ot at his post. 
The approach of the President is announced Immediately 
our Sergeant-at-Arms, a very grave and discreet person, who 
each day so clearly and audibly announces, ‘messages from 
the House of Representatives,’ §c. §c. takes his station at 
the door, and, in a distinct and firm tone, cries out, ‘ the 
President of the United States.’ He enters. We rise from 
our seats, joy glistening in the eyes of his friends, @ismay 

pictured on the countenances of his opponents. He traverses 
* the room with a firm step and dignified air. You (the Vice 
President) rise from your seat, sir, and receive him with that 
grace and urbanity which so eminently distinguish you—you 
salute him with affectionate complacence. He answers your 
salutation with kindness and dignity. All eyes are fixed on 
you and him; and, more favored than other mortals, our 
vision is blessed at the same moment with the se/ting and the 
rising sun, 

« The preliminaries of reception passed over, and the bustle 
attending it terminated, a solemn silence prevails. You 
slowly rise from your seat—the President does the same— 
you pause for a moment, and cannot conceal the emotions 
which the affecting scene gives rise to ; you are, however, at 
last composed, and you address the President in these words : 

“ Sirz :—The Senate of the United States have imposed upon me 
the moet agreeable duty of announcing to you the object which has in- 
duced them te request your presence in their chamber. Deeply im- 
pressed with the value of your services in the field and the eubinet; 
conviaced that, under Divine Providence, you have rendered more 
services to mankind ‘than any mortal who has ever lived in the tide of 
times,’* they are anxious to show their devotion to your person and 
their sensibility to your fame. It is with grief they arc under the ne- 
cessity of saying that there is found on their journal a resolution of 
this body, which is unworthy of them and of you. That resolution de- 
clares that the Senate differ in opinion with you on the lawfulness and 
constitutionality of one of your public acts—a declaration, sir, which 
they had no authority to make, and which is untrue, inasmuch as it 
di ts from the opinion of you, the wisest and the best. The Senate 
have resolved that it shall be éxpunged from their journals, as a 
warning to posterity that this branch of the Legislature shall, in all 
time r, keep within its constitutional powers, and express no 
opinion on any act of the Chief Magistrate. . The Senate have consid- 
ered, sir, that it would be more grateful to you, and more coaformable 
to precedents drawn from the purest periods of British history, that 
you should expunge this odious resolution with your own hand. The 
manner in which the expurgation should be effected is left € utirely to 
your discretion. To erase the resolution by drawing black lines 
around it, is the mode preferred by many of your friends, and partic- 
ularly by that distingwished and high-minded body, the Virginia Le. 

. I present you, sir, this pen, that it may, in your own hand, 
avenge your wrongs, hnd shall only further say, sir, that this is the 
happiest and lest moment of my life. Jtis glory enough for any 
one man!” 

“ Sir, (said Mr. P.) IT had also run out the Pg am an- 
swer which the President would have made to this loyal and 
affectionate address, but I felt I was treading on ground 
which I could not approach, and I therefore abandoned it.” 


* Vide Mr. Renten’s speech. 

u7TThe Portland Advertiser says, tbat counterfeit $5 bills 
on the Kenduskeag Bank at Bangor are in circulation in that 
place. A person has been arrested on a charge of attempt- 
ing to alter them, Le ; 
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From the Jacksenville Courier, March 17. 
FROM BLORIDA. 

The news from the Camp of Gen. Gaine# continues to be 
of great importance. In our last we stated that Gen.Clinch 
with the Alachta militia had joiried him. ‘We were then 
unable to state correctly the particulars. The following ex- 
tract of a letter to the Editor, will show the force which ac- 
companied the provisions. 

“Ths force whieh went to the relief of Gen. Gaines under 
the eommand of Gen. Clinch, consisted of four companies of 
mounted volunteers from Alachua county, commanded by 
Captains Williams, Carter, Hern, and Lieut. Dell, one com- 
pany from Hamilton county, under Capt. Martin, the Rich- 
mond Blues, about seventy friendly Indians, and some regu- 
lars, in‘all about seven hundred men. Verbal reports stated 
that the Indians are getting short of lead.” 

With this force Gen. Clinch went to the relief of Gen. 
Gaines. The night, before his arrival, Oseola sent a negro 
to the camp of Gen. Gaines, requesting an interview, und 

romising to stop killing white men if he would stop killing 
odiana: This proposition was agreed to, and Oseola was 
told to come next day with a white flag, they would have a 
talk with him. The next day, in company with another 
chief, he came to within about a hundred yards of the Fort, 
waved his white flag around three times, and sat down upon 
alog. ‘Three officers of the camp went to meet them. 


Oseola informed them that Gen. Clinch was on his way to 
join them, with a large number of horsemen. He expressed 
his willingness that hostilities should cease, and to give up his 
arms: ‘The officers required him to sign articles of agreement, 
by which he bound himself to proceed immediately to ‘Tampa 
Bay, and there embark for the Mississippi. Some say that 
Oseola objected to this mode of removing, and wished to go 
by land. Others that he would not promise to go at all, but 
wished to live the other side of the Withlacoochee, and to 
have that for the boundary line between them and the whites. 
Their discussion was interrupted by the arrival of General 
Clinch. the course of it, Oseola inquired how they 
were off for provisions. ‘They told him they had a plenty. 
He said he knew they had not, and if they would come over the 
river, he would give them two beeves and a bottle of brandy. 

As Gen. Clinch approached, the friendly Indians discover- 
ing the hostile Indians about 300 yards from the camp of 
Gen. Gaines, raised the whoop, which was immediately fol- 
lowed by one from the hostile Indians. ‘The men immedi- 
ately formed and fired in platoon. The Indians fled and were 
closely pursued. A runner then came from Gen. Gaines or- 
dering them to stop, and informing that Oseola was treating 
with them. At first, those in pursuit could not be restrained ; 
but the cry of ‘ Treaty,’ ‘ Treaty,’ soon checked them. Gen. 
Clinch then formed and proceeded to camp. 

The following extract of a letter written after their arrival, 
contains some pene particulars : : 

EaD Quarters, Camp Izarp, FLo. 
On the Withlacoochee, March 4, at night. 

“We arrived at this post on the evening of the 6th, and 
found Gen. Gaines’ army ina state of starvation, eating dogs, 
horses, &c. Less than a gill of corn was issued for a day’s 
rations. We brought but a small quantity of provisions with 
us, and I believe there are but few men in camp who are not 
hungry at this time. We found plenty of fresh Indian signs 
two miles above this, on the river, and some of us wanted to 
pursue it, but the General directed otherwise. When we 
came in sight of the camp, the spy guard reported Indians 
(500) im battle array. The war-whoop immediately com- 
menced, and all who heard it expected, and I belicve, were 
prepared, ready, and willing for it. I was' at the head of 
Captains Martin and Carter's companies, the left flank, 
when we discovered a considerable body of Indians on our 
left. We closed up a little, faced to the left and gave them 
a fire, two only returned it, (and one of their balls struck 
near me,) killed one and wounded two ; to-day the spot has 
been visited, and a considerable quantity of hides, some rice, 
&c. &c. was found, so I guess they left ina hurry. They 
have had Gen. Gaines completely surrounded for several 
days previous to our arrival; they had fought him all the 
day before without much execution on either side.” 

Hearing the attack of Gen. Clinch, the officers in conver- 
sation which Oseola advised him to retire to the hammock, 
while they went to the Camp. 

On reaching the camp, Gen. Clinch found its inmates in 

at distress. They were literally in a state of starvation. 
Ihey had killed and eaten several horses and dogs. One 
soldier, having stolen a dog and killed it, sold one of the 
quarters for five dollars. or this act of stealing, killing, or 
selling, or all together, he received a severe flogging. One 
man gave six dollars for a piece of horse’s entrails about a 
foot long. Five dollars were given for a biscuit and the 
same for a quart of corn. We forbear to mention many 
other facts, showing what hunger will compel one to do, 
which are related of these poor, patriotic men, thus surround- 
ed and suffering ina savage wi . Yet there was per- 
fect subordination, and every jas prompt in the dis- 
charge of his duty. The Alachua rs cheerfully dis- 
tributed their biscuits and corn, reserving none for themselves. 
It was affecting to witness the greediness and thankfulness 
—. which they received a whole, ora half biscuit, from their 

verers, 








The evening of the day on which their interview was in- 
terrupted by the arrival of Gen. Clinch, Oseola sent word to 
Gen. Gaines, that if he would send away the horsemen ( Ala- 
chua militia) they would come and surrender their arms. We 
know not whether from suspicion or otherwise, the horsemen 
were not sent away. After waiting three days to hear from 
Oseola, and not having provisions to remain longer, General 
Gaines returned to Fort Drane, at which place Oseola was 
to have met him, Monday or Tuesday last. After reachin, 
this Fort, he transferred the command to Gen. Clinch, a 
left for New-Orleans by the way of Tallahassee. During 
some of the engagements, he received a wound; the bail 
passing through his lip, knocked out two of his teeth, but 
its force being ‘nearly spent, it did him no farther injury. 

This movement of Osceola in requesting an ‘interview, 
when Gen. Gaines had been entirely surrounded by his fel- 
lowers for several days, is inexplicable, and seems to have 
taken all by surprise. Whether it was artifice devised 
on hearing of the approach of a reinforcement, by give him 
time to make a safe retreat; or a stratagem to which, after 
introducing five hundred Indians within the breastwork ua- 
der the pretence of surrendering their arms, he intended to 
make an attack with his main force, and then, taking advan- 
tage of the confusion, to massacre the whole before General 
Clinch could render them any assistance ;—or, as he says, 
he is really tired of murdering white men, Gen. Clinch’s ar- 
rival sooner than it was anticipated, prevents us from deter- 
mining, and ‘time alone can now decide. Though Oseola 
has courage and cunning to plan and execute almost any bold 
movement, we sincerely hope he has seen the hopelessness 
and folly of further resistance, and that the Indians will now 
surrender their arms, and prepare to abide by the stipulations 
of the treaty for their removal. Should this be the case, 
Gen. Gaines will receive a Nation’s thanks and a valiant 
General's fame. 

To the manner in which he has conducted his part of the 
eampaign, much credit is due. His alacrity in bringing to 
the theatre of action so large a force, his march from ‘Tampa 
Bay, and the burial of Major Dade and his companions, en- 
title him to the gratitude of the citizens of Florida, at whose 
cry of distress he so promptly came, and of the afflicted rela- 
tives and friends of the unfortunate men, whose bodies were 
strewed over the plain, and upon which the vultures were 
battening. 


From the Charleston Courier, March 26. 
LATER FROM FLORIDA. 

The steam packet Florida, Capt. Hebbard, arrived last 
evening from Black Creek via Jacksonville. 

Col. ‘Twiggs of the 4th regiment Infantry, Maj. Mount- 
ford of the 2d regiment Artillery, and Maj.Lear of the 4th 
Infantry, with Capt. Marks of the Lonisiana volunteers, 
are among the passengers, ‘These officers left Fort Drane 
on Saturday last, where General Scott remained with the 
forces under his command. The whole army is in fine 
health and spirits, and in excellent discipline; and were 
preparing to leave Fort Drane on or about the 25th, for 
the banks of the Oithlacoochee, (Gen. Gaines’s battle- 
ground.) ‘There Gens. Scott and Eustis, and Col. Lind- 
say, with their immediate commands, are to unite—Gen. 
Eustis having moved on Saturday last for Volusia, and 
Col. Lindsay being on his way from Tampa. 

If the Indians do not comply with the terms of the trea- 
ty, itis Gen. Scott’s intention te make them do so—peace- 
ably if they will, or forcibly if necessary. 

The Floridians not in the field are generally returning 
to their homes in the vicinity of Micanopy and elsewhere 
—expecting, as they have been assured, that the Indians 
will comply with their agreement with Gen. Gaines. 

Gen. Gaines set out for Fort Drane on the 14th inst. on 
his way to Tampa, via. ‘Tallahasse and St. Marks. 

Gen. Scott arrived at Fort Drane on the day before. 

The agreement made by Gen. Gaines with the Indians, 
with the termsof which we are furnished by Capt. Marks, 
is to the following effect: that the Indians and their chiefs 
should retire beyond the Ouithlacoochee, and there remain 
peaceably until the wishes of the Government are known , 
—that Commissioners would be sent them by the proper 
authorities to express those wishes, and that the chiefs 
should assemble at any time and place, when and where 
they should be required. 

We understand that in consequence of seme misunder- 
standing between Col. Twiggs and the. Commanding 
General, respecting Brevet rank in the field, that Col. 
Twiggs will forthwith repair to New-Orleans and resume 
his duties as Commandant of that Station. Major Mount- 
fort is also on his way to New-Orleans, and Major. Lear 
received a furlough for the recovery of his health. 

The general impression when officers left Fort 
Drane was that the war was at an end.’ No hostile Indi 
ans have been seen by our army since Gen. Gaines left the 
Ouithlacoochee. Most of the friendly with Black Dirt,, 
their chief, have returned to Tampa, deeming their servi- 
ces no longer necessary. 

We regret to add that Lieut. Izard survived his wound 
but five days. f 


Belden Seymour, Esq. has been elected Mayor of Ver: | 
geunes, Vermont, (the only ¢ity in the State.) : 
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“ (F There was was a miscount of one ye thousand sheets im preparing the paper 
for our publication of week before last, by whict. our original edition came out 
minus that number of copies. We believe, however, that none of our country 
subscribers were sufferers, except in-the unavoidable delay of a few packages. 
As we were obliged to rearrange our types and supply the deficiency, those of 
our city patrons who did not receive the number will please apply for it at the 
office. 


> The paper for our Quarto Edition of The New-Yorker reached 
this city on Friday evening of last week, and the paper was forwarded 
to a portionof its patrons on Saturday. We trust hereafter to issueit 
regularly, in season for the earliest mails after 12 o’clock of that day. 











“A Life ef Washington, by James K. Paulding.” The life of an 
individual who stands forth pre-cmineat among the founders of an em- 
pire and the creators of an epoch in the world’s history is ut all times 
2 theme of instructive and interesting comment. No matter how seri- 
ous the errors of his political or persoual career, the light of his gen- 
jus and his patriotism serve to point out more clearly the faults by 
which their cotemporaneows lustre was obscured, and their usefulness 
deplorably diminished. Like the beacon, their utility may consist | 
quite as materially in their tendency to warn as to attract the endan- 
gered wayfarer.—But in the contemplation of a character like that of 

the Father of his Country ,—a character challenging the severest scru- 
tiny of malice or envy and calisting the admiration of the virtuous of 
whatever name by the unsullied purity and uncstentatious leneficence 
of his private no less than the unrivalled moral grandeur and enduring 
glory of his public caroer—there is ifoond a more gratefal employment, 
amore salutary lesson. The ent d tion of such virtue 
is a sentiment so natural to every heart not wholly corrupted, that it 
would seem impossible that an attentive study of the life and charac- 
ter of Washington should fail to strengthen the better aspirations of 
the young, to direct aright the hesitating footsteps of the well-mean- | 
ing, and—should the condition of our country require it—infuse new 
vigor into the purposes and the exertions of even desponding patri- 
otism. 

The author and the publishers of these volumes have done the pub- 
lic a service by presenting in the neat and cheap form of the “ Family 
Library” of the Jatter so oompendious and satisfactory a memoir of 
the virtual Founder of the Republie. It is highly desirable that the 
great mass of our citizens should be brought to know more intimately 
and to reverence more intelligently the Patriot and the Man, but above 
all the Statesman. The natural scepticism of the world as to the ex- 
isteace of disinterested virtue and uncalculating magnanimity of soul, 
except as an infirmity, has had a tendency to disparage his greatness 
of intellecg while it magnified his goodness of heart. It is high time 
that the full meed of admiration were accorded him, as the original 
master-spirit of our unequalled form of government—the pillar and 
for years the conservator of the Federal Constitution and tho Union, 
no less than as the successful agserter of our rights and champion of 
our liberties in the tented field.—Net less is he entitled to our gratitude 
for the moral dignity of his political course, and the salutary though 
perchance humiliating lesson which it conveys to the eager aspirant 
to popular favor and distinction. How vast the disproportion in all 
ages betweon the friends and the flatterers of the people !—between 
those whose only aim is to serve and those whose first thought is to 
please them! Every age produces its demagogues, in number as the 
frogs of Egypt, while that century is distinguished which is enabled 
to enrol among its worthies a statesman who holds on his unerring 
course through all the mutations of an ard and eventful life—seck- 
ing only ‘the popularity which follows and not that which is run after’ 
—abhorring equally to be the parasite as the betrayer of the people— 
holding office but as a trust to be retained only so long as the public 
welfare shall require, and looking alone for his reward to the smile of 
an approving conscience and the verdict of an enlightened posterity. 
Such a character becomes not alone the model of those who aspire to 
walk reverently in his f , but the touchst by which the peo- 
ple may test the claims of such aspirants to the consideration they 
would attain. 

The volumes before us are tastefully illustrated by four copper- 
plates, including a bust of Washington and the tomb of Mont Ver- 
non. (Harper & Brothers. )- 


“ American Monthly Magazine. ne.”"—The April oril No. of the Monthly 
does not please us so entirely as many of the proceding—the propor- 
tion of articles of ordinary merit being, in our judgement, unusually 
large. The first paper, “On Hamlet,” forms, however, a striking ex- 
ception. (Although signed ‘C.’ we infer that it is from the pen of Ex- 
President Adams, being marked by the same waywardness and keen 
discrimination which characterized his observations on ‘ Desdemona.”) 
We must have patience with thesc attempts to make Shakspeare a 
great teacher of morality, since the world will so hare it; but they 
can never shake our own conviction. We doubtif there can be found 
in the whole range of history or fiction a character so dangerously, 
perniciously fascinating to the minds of youth as chat of this same 
Hamlet. His cloudy moralizing is a trifle more-specious than that of 
Mr. Augustus Toinlinson, but not a whit less hostile to all the princi- 
ples of Christian trath ; while, in all the relatioys of life, he is made to 
manifest a recklessness of obligations and consequences which can 
never be too highly reprobated.—By the way, the writer gives what 
we regard as the true explanation of Hamlet’s madness—if Shakspeare 
had himself amy clear idea on the subject—viz: that it was originally 
assumed, and afterward the actor of lunacy was overmastered by the 
part he had undertaken to play. 

—But we are forgetting the Monthly, of which some portions are 














| will soon appear at ‘Norfolk Co. Mass. It is to 
be strictly a family n r, taking no part in the po- 
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son,’ (by the Senior Editor,) will be found far above mediocrity ; and 
there are papers of lesser merit which will abundantly repay a peru- 
sal, as our next may prove, (G. Dearborn, 38 Gold-st.) 


“ Horace, Translated by Philip Francis, D. D.”—Nos. XVIM1. XIX. 
of the Harpers’ Family Library are devoted to the approved English 
translation of the Odes and Satires of Horace, the most easy and nat- 
ural specimens extant of ancient poetry, aad, after Virgil, the most 
admired productions of the palmy days of Rome, The last volume 
contains, moreover, translations by Milton, Dryden, Pope, and many 
others, of the ‘ Epistles’ of the same author, the Fables of Phadrus, 
&c. We fecl assured that these volumes will be gladly welcomed, not 
merely by these who have retained their relish for the most polished 
and graccful writings ef antiquity, while they have forgotten the lan- 
guage in which they first learned to appreciate them, but by the great 
number who, shut out by stern necessity from the advantages of a 
classical education, have yet the desire to know and the taste to ad- 
mire the works of the old masters.—Horace, though an Epicurean, 
and often au offender against the canons of moral purity both in sen- 
timent and diction, enjoys yet the distinction of being far less excep- 
tionable than the herd of his cotemporaries, and, if not always cor- 
rect, is at least never coarse.—The work must be deemed essential to 
every comprehensive library. 


Works of Lerd Byron.—Vol, ll. of Dearborn’s Library edition of 
By‘ron appears in the style of almost unequalled typographical excel- 
Jence which has, in previous instances, elicited our warm commenda- 
tien. It embodies Moore’s Life, the Letters of the noble Poet, with 
his Speeches, Reviews, and other prose writings, and extends to about 
700 pages. It is embellished (with more regard to effect than propri- 
ety) by a striking portrait of the Countess Guiccioli. We deem this 
the best American edition of the greatest English poet. 





“ Rienzi.”—Vol. V. of the Harpers’ Library Edition of Bulwer’s 
Complete Works has just issued from the press, embodying the last 
and noblest production of the great novelist. We believe the popular- 
ity of this work, as tested hy the number of copies already issued, is 
entirely without precedent in this coantry. 


“ Naval Sketch-Book.”—A new series of rough sketches of sea life 
and adventure, with rambling dissertations upon sundry topics of in- 
terest to sea-farers, has just been reprinted from the English copy. So 
far as we can judge from a nocessarily hasty examination, they contain 
some good light reading, some vice versa, and a good deal of smart- 
ness which may be deemed wit or otherwise, as the good pleasure or 
the prevailing temperament of the reader shall determiue. There are, 
however, many pages in these volumes which might have been omitted 
in an American reprint, possessing little interest out of England. (C. 
Shepherd, 189 Broadway.) 


“Pp d. R, Henté. 








of the House of Commons.”—Carey & Hart 
have republished from the English copy a close and (for a wonder) 
really well printed volume of “ Random Recollections of the House of 
Commons, from the year 1830 to the close uf 1835, including personal 
ketches of the leading bers of ull parties—by one of no party.” 
The design is well carried out, and the bovuk is a good one, but valua- 
ble ouly te those who resort to it for information. The author isa 
plain, candid, straight-forward, mutter-of-fact man; and by those of 
his stamp, and those only, will his labors be appreciated. (C. Shep- 
herd, 189 Broadway.) 
“ Practical Thoughts,” by Rev. William Nevins, D. D. has been 
published by Mr. Taylor, Brick Church Chapel. It consists of a se- 
ries of brief, pungent and fercible essays on various subjects counect- 
ed with practical religion, ina neat 18mo. of 200 pages. 








“ Clark's Works.”—The first of three volumes of Sermons, by Rev. 
Daniel A, Clarke, author of ‘Conference Sermons,’ ‘ Church Safe,’ &c. 
has just been issued in a style highly creditable to the publisher, (John 
S. Taylor, Brick Church Chapel.) It is cmbeilished with a striking 
portrait of the author, 


-' Edinburgh Review.—Mr. Foster's Reprint of the Edinburgh Quar- 
terly for January is before the public. Among the subjects treated of 
we remark the life and services of the naturalist Cuvier, Alford’s 
Poems, Willis’s Pencillings, aud the posthumous controversy between 
the astronomers Flamstead and Newton, which has excited a strong 
sensation in the scientific world. Mr. Willis comes in for the custom- 
ary flagellation, which is more mercifully bostowed, however, than by 
the heavy bludgeons ef the London Quarterly, the Metropolitan, and 
Frazer’s Magazine.—We belicve the general opinions and spirit of 
‘the Edinburgh’ are more consonant with the feelings and tastes of the 
educated classes of this country than those of either of its rival Quar- 
terlies. (25 Pine-st.) 

Portrait of Thomas Paine.—We have been favored with a copy of 
a striking lithographic portrait of the eminent author of the ‘ Rights 
of Man,’ ‘Common Sense,’ &c. &c. (By these writings he will be 
known and valued long after the ill-advised ribaldry of ‘The Age 
of Reason’ shall have been forgotten.) We are assured that the 
likeness is most striking, while we need no assurance of the superi-}) 
ority of the execution, which reflects great credit on the artist, Mr. J. 
H. Bufford. (A. J. Matsell, 94 Chatham-st.) 


“ The Adams Patridt™=-an imperial weekly journal— 











litical strife of the day.” Our tee of the character 
and capacity of the publisher, Mr. J. A. Green, warrants 
the conviction that Patriot will be alike honorable to 
him, interesting to its patrons, and subservient to the true 











interests of the community. 








LATEST FROM TEXAS. 3 

Welearn from Capt. Flaherty, from — whence 
he sailed on the 6th inst. that an express arrived there 
stating that an attack had been made by Gen. Cos and 
. ,000 Mexican troops on San Antonie, which was repulsed 

Col. Travers; and 100 Texians. Cos was driven over 

e river, leaving 500 men dead on the field. 

We have no doubt of the above, frum the situation of the 
fort at San Antonio; it is situated on an eminence in the 
midst of an open plain, and mounts about 30 pieces of good 
artillery, which charged with grape, would do execu- 
tion. It is probable that Cos is by this time , 28 800 
Texians, well | equipped, were rapidly advancing in > ie rear, 
and had cut off his supplies. 

Extract of a letter froma gentleman residing in Texas to 
his friend in New-Orleans : 

“ By the latest information, Santa Anta was upon the fron- 
tiers, with from 6 to 8,000 men, and was determined u we 
extermination or expulsion of the whole population of 
In his first essay to effect this object, his vanguard, icieaied- 
ed by Cos, made an assault upon the Alamo (the citadel) of 
Bexar, and was repulsed, accounts say, with the loss of 500 
men; but if we make due allowanoé for pom the 
Mexican loss will prebably turn out to be some 50 inen.” 


Banking in Pennsylvania.—The Harrisburg nom 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer writes under date of Merch 23d, 
as follows : 

“* Bills passed. the House to-day to increase the capital of 
the Bank of Penn Township $250,000 ; that of the Manu- 
facturers’ and Mechanics’ Bank $300, 000. The first is to 
pay a bonus of $33,000,—the other a bonus of $30,000 ; the 
dividends of both to be subject to taxation... An act also 
passed to extend the charter of the Philadelphia Bank.” 


Cavtiox.—The United States Gazette says that all notes 
of the Merchants’ and Mechanics’ Bank of Wheeling, made 
payable at the Farmers’ and Mechanics’. Bank of Phila- 
del phia, are forgeries. 


Divipexv.—The New Hope a1 and Delaware Bridge Co. 
have declared a dividend of eighty cents per share, being 
four per cent.—payable at the Phenix Bank in New-York, 
on the Ist of April. 


—— 








DELINQUENTS. 

*,* The persons whove names appear in the following list are car- 
nestly requested to inform us why they have neglected or refused to 
take The New-Yorker from the Post-Offices to which they had previ- 
ously ordered it sent, without paying us the pittance due thereon, and 
generally leaving the Post-Master to notify us of their discoutinuance. 
In order to renderan adjustment easy, we anuox the sum due us in 
each instance. NV. B. A removal to Michigan is not considered pay- 
ment in full for this paper, 
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~ Hon. Danicl Webeter.—We gave currency, some weeks 
since, toa rumor that. Mr. Webster had resolved to with- 
draw immediately and peremptorily from the Presidential 


canvass. “That report appears to have been unfounded, cer- 


tainly premature, We, give place, in justice to Mr. W. to 
the following letter, containing the most recent expression 
of his own views on the subject of his present position which 
has reached us. It was elitited by the call of the recent 
Legislative Convention in Massachusetts to take measures 


in reference to the approaching contest : 

. WASHINGTON, Feb, 27, 1836. 
My Dear Sir: "The Whig Members of the islature of 
Massachusetts, of the last year, saw fit to put me in nomi- 
nation for the office of President of the United States. 

Events. bave since occllrred, which were probably not an- 
ticipated, and which may be thought to have rendered a re- 
consideration of that nomination expedient, - If this opinion 
should,be entertained by the Whig Members of the present 
Legislature, I should exceedingly regret that they should for- 
bear to act upon it, from any motives of delicacy towards 
me. Indeed, in the state of things at present existing in the 
country, my personal wishes are to withdraw my name from 
the place it occupies before the public, in connexion with the 
approach yg election ; and I am restrained from so doi 
only by the consideration, that there are interests whic 
might be affected by such a movement, in regard to which 
the opinions of others ought to be consulted. 

I wish you, therefore, my dear sir, to signify tw our friends, 
that not only would it give me no pain to be no longer con- 
sidered a candidate, but that such a change in my relations 
to the country would be altogether agreeable to my personal 
feelings. At the same time, I wish it may also said to 
them, that I shall not act in opposition to their judgement, of 
what is required by the pethe good. I shall not separate 
from them, nor from those principles which we have hitherto 
maintained, and which, I trust, we shali continue to main- 
tain, whether in majorities or minorities, m prosperous or 
adverse fortune. If in ¢hetr opinion, our common principles 
and our cOmmon Cause, notwithstanding what has occurred, 
do still require of me, that I remain im my present position, | 
shall cheerfully abide by their determination, confident that 
in no events hereafter to happen, can it become matter of re- 
gret to me, that I have conformed to what seemed best to 
their honest patriotism and intelligent sense of public duty. 

With this distinct expression of my own personal wishes, 
therefore, | leave the subject for their decision; desiring 
them to consider nothing, but what just and consistent prin- 
ciple, sincere patriotic duty, and the great cause of Consti- 
tutional Liberty may appear, in the present posture of public 
affairs, to demand from them and from ine. 

With very true regard, your vhedient servant, 
To H. W. Kiysman, Esq. DANIEL WEBSTER. 








“ The Ear West” is the title of a new. public journal just 
established at Liberty, Missouri, near the junciion of the 
Missouri and Kansas Rivers. [ts nawe has allusion to the 
fact that Liberty is farther west than the location of any 
newspaper in the Union. In announcing its reception, 
the New-Orleans Bee remarks : 


“ Steamboats now pass the town, on their way to Fort 
Calhoun, to the rivers Platte and Yellow Stove. Ten 
years may not have elapsed before steamboats navigate 
the whole course of the Yellow Stone, to the base of the 
Missouri or Rocky Mountains—across which chain a rail- 
road may be more easily constructed than over the Alle- 
ganies ; and then buzza for steambvats on the Columbia 
River, and thence steam ships across the Pacific Ocean to 
t.e commerce and luxuries of China and the East Indies.” 


The Whalemen are coming !—Since the ice has left our 
harSors, the whale-ships have returned home in rapid suc- 
eession, and with rich freights of oil. Within the last ten 
days, we have reported the arrival of about 20,000 barrels 
of sperm oil, and rising 18,000 barrels of right whale oil-— 
the greater portion of which belongs to New-Bedford. A‘ 
multitude of young men are returning home frem their 
honorable and profitable employment; and the immense 
proceeds of their labors are sensibly touching the springs 
of business. Success to the trade! CN. Bedford Gaz 


Destruction of the Arsenal at Frankfort, Ky.—We learn 
from the Lexington Intelligencer, that the Arsenal, con- 
taining the public arms, at Frankfort, was discovered to 
be on fire about 3 o'clock on the morning of the 12th ult. 
and such was the state to which it had then arrived, and 
the rapid progress of the flames, that the building with its 
whole contents was destroyed. The origin of the fire was 
unknown. ht appears, however, that the hands had been 

aged in cleaning the arms the day previous; and 
theace, it is probable, resulted the accident. 


one Binge Excelleucy Senor Dou Manuel Eduardo 
de iza was presented to the President by the Secre- 
tary of State on the 24th ult. as Envoy Extraordinary and 

Plenipotentiary of the Mexican Republic to the 
United States, 


Se 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


FROM ENGLAND. 

The packet-ship Francis I. Captain Castoff, from Havre, 
put into Plymouth, and sailed thence on the 18th ult. We 
are indebted to. Capt. C. for the London Globe of the eve- 
ning of the 15th, which does not, however, contain any news 
of moment. Nothing had yet been done in regard to the or- 
ganization of the new French Ministry, and the T'emps says 
every thing will be deferred till the receipt of the answer 
which is expected from Marshal Soult. 

The Globe complains of the German papers as being made 
the vehicle of Russian mendacity and impertinence. It says 
that almost all the French and English journals, from 
which truth without reserve was to be expected on conti- 
nental subjects, have been excluded from the German reca- 
ding rooms. 

A treaty of commerce is said to be on the 
eoncluded between Lord Palmerston and 
which will give very great advantages to England in its com- 
merce with Spain. It is asserted that if the treaty be con- 
cluded, it will be fatal to the trade of all other natious, espe- 
cially Prussia, Norway, and France, with Spain, and will, if 
Isabella should prove victorious, destroy, at the same time, 
the exclusive privilages of the Biscayan provinces, which are 
already a subject of great complaint to the other provinces, 
especially Cataloni. , 

There has been a further confiscation of Polish estates by 
the Emperor of Russia. Nine, each of the annual value of 
5,000 florins, have been given to distinguishod military and 
civil officers. 

M. Somonoroff, First Secretary to the Russian Embassy 
in London, has been appointed inister to this country.— 
He will come to the United States direct from London. 

A commercial letter from Algiers, received at Marseilles, 
mentions a battle between Marshal Clausel and Abdel Kader, 
who engaged the French troops in a defile still more con- 
fined than that of Macta; but the Marshal overcame every 
obslacle, and killed a great number of Abdel Kader’s men. 

{N. Y. Gazette. 


LATEST FROM EUROPE. 

By the packet ship Roscoe, Capt. Delano, from Liverpool, 
we have English dates to Feb. 26th,—eight days later. The 
intelligence is of general and varied interest. 

There was a very pointed and significant discussion in 
the British House of Commons on the 19th on the subject 
of the policy and designs of Russia. The motion of inquiry 
was made by Lord Dudley Stuart and seconded by Mr. Att- 
wood, the Radical Member from Birmingham. Mr. Roe- 
buck, spoke in favor of the motion ; and even the Tory de- 
baters, Sir R. Inglis and Lord Sandon, spoke in condemna- 
tion of the grasping designs of the Autocrat. Lord Pal- 
merston, Sir Edward Codrington, Mr. Stratford Canning, on 
the part of the Ministry, spoke dubiously of the present atti- 
tude of Russia in relation to the Oriental world, and virtually 
admitted the necessity of preparation. The motion, being 
for the production of certain treaties, was in part agreed to. 

Austria is reducing her army. 

There has been a great storm experienced on the coasts of 
England, causing a serious destruction of property and life. 

The French ministerial arrangements have been concluded. 
and are as follows : 

M. Thiers, President of the Council and Minister of Foreign 
\‘Coust Moutalivet, Minister of tbe Interior. 

M. Sauzet, Minister of Justice and Keeper of the Seals. 

M. Passy, Minister of Commerce. 

M. Pelet de la Jozere, Minister of Public Instruction. 

Marshal Maison, Admiral Duperre and Count d’ Argout re- 
main Ministers of War, Marine and Finance. 

The trial of Fieschi and his accomplices has terminated. 
He, Horey and Pepin, were condenmed to death, and were 
executed on the 18th. 


An English paper remark ‘*it came out in the course of 
the trial of Fieschi, that he had been condemned to 10 years’ 
solitary confinement, as a forger and sharper ; this discovery 
greatly disconcerted the ruffian, who wishes to pass for a 
sublime and national criminal. 

Spain.—The last news from Madrid is very favorable to 
the Quecn’s party. ‘The new government levies were in a 
state of forwardness, and it was calculated, that through the 
exertions of the government forces, the number of the rebels 
in Catalonia and in Arragon, who had been formed into fight- 
ing masses, had been reduced very considerably. The Vice- 
roy of Navarre, ina de h dated Lumbier, Jan. 25, states, 
that on visiting the v of Rencal, he was happy to find 
that the inhabitants were now decidedly and enthusiastically 
devoted to the cause of the Queén ; that, having convoked 
the Deputies, yd had elected Don Sebastian de Gambra, 
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commandant valley, and that measures were adopted 
for rapidly arming and organizing the lation for de- 
fence and co-operation with the army. 








The Carlists have taken possession of Belmeceda and 








Mercadillo, near Bilboa. The affair, is nted as a glo- 
rious triumph, though the places ‘are very inconsiderable and 
the gurrisons of did not exceed 150 men, 

Death of the Mother of Nap .—Madame Marie Leti- 
tia Bonaparte died. at Rome on the 22d February.~ She 
was born on the 24th August, 1750, at Ajaccio, of the Ra- 
malini family and has lived at Rome ever since 1814.— 
She died immensely rich. ; 

es 


From Trxas.—The New-Orleaus Bulletin of the 11th 
ult. states that Captain Chase, of the schooner Chase, who 
arrived the day before from Matamoras, reported that his 
vessel had been detained there several days, and his pa- 
pers seized, to prevent him from sending or conveying in- 
telligence to the United States of the departure of Santa 
Anna’s army for ‘Texas. The army amounted to 8,000 
men, and took the road to Goliad. 

Gen. Cos has been appointed Commandant General of 
Coahuila and Texas. Matamoras has been declared.a mili- 
tary station. Strangers, entering, are obliged to report 
themselves, and cannot leave without a passport. 

The New-Orleans paper says the Texians can raise 
5,000 men, and they are aided by 2,000 from the United 
States. If such be the fact, our sympathies may as well 
be left undisturbed: These 7,000 ought to have no great 
difficulty in sustaining themselves against 8,000 Mexicans. 
Indeed, the New-Orleans editor seems to think so, for he 
affirms that “‘ were the number of the Mexicans doubled, 
they will be the prey of the Texians ;” and triumphantly 
asks, ‘“‘ What cares the wolf how many the sheep are ?” 











Abolition Riot in Batavia.—The Abolitionists of Gene- 
see County, met at Batavia on the 16th for the formation 
of a County Seciety. A meeting of those opposed to Abo- 
lition had previously been held, at which it was resolved 
that the Abolitionists should not be permitted to organize 
in that town. A Committee of Fifty had been formed to 
take due measures for the enforcement of this determina- 
tion. The consequence, as might have been anticipated, 
was a scene of disgraceful tumult, in which boys are said 
to have been the principal actors. However this may be, 
the organization was prevented, and the Abolitionists ad- 
journed to meet at Warsaw that day week.—We hear 
nothing further. 


“‘ The Public Ledger,” a highly creditable addition to the 
large and thrifty family of penny dailies, made its ‘tiret 
appearance’ at Philadelphia on Saturday last. It is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Swain, Abel & Simmons—all, we be- 
lieve, recently of this city; and we remark with satisfac- 
tion that it eschews the grossness of language and senti- 
ment, and the practice of pandering to the evil passions, 
unjust prejudices, and perverted tastes of the less enlight- 
ened, by which some papers of the class have won their 
way tu a profitable but unenvied notoriety. 








Mississirr1.—The Legislature of this State adjourned 
on Saturday, Feb. 27th, aftera session of two mouths, du- 
ting which an aggregate of $17,000,000 was added to the 
Banking Capital of the State. Several great Rail-Road 
Companies were also chartered. The Report of the In- 
vestigating Committee on the charges of bribery alleged 
to have been used in effecting the election of Mr. Walker 
to the U. 8. Senate, was laid on the table by a decisive vote. 


“ The People’s Press” is the title of a new semi-weekly 
and weekly political journal, just established at Columbus 
Ohio, by James B. Gardiner, Esq. State Printer. ‘The 
Prospectus sets forth that “ the Editor will labor for the 
election of Gen. Harrison to the Presidency upon the same 
grounds and from the same motives, which actuated him, 
in his endeavors to elevate Gen. Jackson to that station.” 


Spring Flood.—The bridge across the Susquehanna 
River at Berwick, Columbia Co. Pa. was carried away 
by the ice on the breaking up of the river. Scarcely a 
vestige was left. It was built in 1813, ata cost of $40,000. 


Steamboat Explosion and Loss of Life.—We learn from 
the Savannah Georgian, that one the boilers of the 
steamboat Free Trade, Capt. James Young, ex don 
Monday last, on the passage from Augusta to that city— 
scalding Capt. Young so severely that he died a few hours 
after, and instantly killing three colored men. ‘The mate 
and several other persons on board were badly scalded, 
but hopes were entertained of their recovery. The boat 
was much injured by the explosiun.. The dead and wound 
ed had been brought to Savannah by the steamboat For 
ester. The removal of a‘ bridge wall’ is said to have oc- 
casioned the calamity. 
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Fearful Calamity.—The steamboat Benjamin Franklin, 
plying between Mobile and Montgomery; Ala. burst’ her 
boilers on leaving the wharf at Mobile at 9 o’clock on Sun- 
day morning, 13th ult. with one hundred passengers on 
board. The whole fore part of the deck, with héavy por- 
tions of the boilers, were thrown into the air; the pilot 
was hurled a distance of one hundred and fifty yards, fall- 
ing a mangled corpse. Several others were killed instan- 
. The whole number of the killed and missing 
astertained is 10; badly wounded 9; slightly do. 5.— 
Doubtless, there were some others, who, having no friends 
at Mobife to inquire-for them, have not been returned mis- 
sing. © The sufferers, we believe, were all residents of Al- 
abama. Le ee 
Bank Commissioners.—Gen. George R. Davis of Troy, 
and Louis Eaton, Esq. of Niagara, have been unanimous- 
ly re-elected Bank Commissioners by the Banks of the 
Peasta and Western Senate Districts. 
—— 


THE SPECTACLED GENTLEMAN. 
“A story loses nothing by gaining currency.”—Old saying. 


A little old gentleman with spectacles fell down in front 
of our offiee yesterday, and was elightly injured. ‘This is 
another warning to persons to sprinkle ashes over the ice on 
thew pavements. Morning Express. 

It is with regret that we have learnt that a highly respec- 
table gentleman with gold spectacles hada severe fall yester- 
day, and dislocated his shoulder. We again call upon house- 
keepers to sprinkle ashes over their pavements. 

Evening Meteor. 

Distressing Atcident.—The day before yesterday a highly 
respectable and worthy gentleman, upwards of eighty years 
of age, wearing double-lensed gold spectacles, met with a se- 
vere fall in street, by which his shoulder blade was dis- 
located, and both legs broken! The city authorities, we fur- 
ther understand, contemplate enforcing the law for the 
cleaning of pavements. A handful of salt might save many 
valuable lives. Commercial News-Letter. 

Dreadful Casualty—An aged gentleman, a hero of the 
Revolation, wearing gold @ouble-lensed spectacles, which 
are said to have belonged to Dr. Franklin, fell down the other 
day, and so fractured all of his limbs that he is not expected 
tc survive. ‘Twenty-seven bones were set by Doctor ——, 
an experi m. The relations of the gentleman 
have commenced suit against the Corporate authorities, dam- 
ages laid at $1,000. Political Trumpet. 

Awful !—It is with extreme anguish that we record a dis- 
tressing accident which occurred a day or two since. A ven- 
erable gentleman, 102 years of age, said to be a relation of 
Washington, who wore a parr of double-lensed speetacies, 
which were presented to Doctor Franklin, by the King of 
Prusai, attempting to slide on the ice, fell backwards, and in- 
stantly expired ; his brains having been dashed out by -the 
severity of the fall. He has left numerous relatives to mourn 
his loss—and the city authorities in order to quiet their com- 
plaints have presented thom with $10,000. Merchant’s R 

> The old gentleman who was slightly hurt the other iy, 
is ‘alive and kicking’—and doing well. Morning Express. 

Baltimore Visitor. A. 








$ ON G.—sy L. E. L. 
THEss are the words, the burning words, 
lL used to breathe long, long ago; 
My. lute has lost its early tone, 
y lip forgot its early glow. 


I sing no mere as [ have sung; 

My lute and lave are separate now— 
’T is taken from its red-rose tree, 

And hung upon a darker bough. 


But do not think that I can bid 

My first and dearest dream depart : 
Oh! Love has enly left my lip, 

To sink the decper in my heart. 


J eannot bear te sing of Love: 
it seems like sacrilege to me, 
To let a cold and careless world 


papers have rece abounded in paragra respecting 
the elopement > fie Charles of ‘ap Pid Mice Pe- 
nelope Smith, a rich Trish heiress. A letter from Paris, 


published im the London Morning Post, saye it was sus-| 


pected at the Tuileries, where the elopement had given 
much digpleasure, that the parties had'sailed for ihe Uni- 
States. They haye assumed thé of O 


Cc . 
re is also a person of that name travelli Si tale 


whose family has since been desiftd to quit Naples. Lady 
Somers—well known in the  tiaiopble eizoleere 
1s said to-have had a prominent in this love affair; 
and that Miss Smith inust have obtained a mighty sway 
over His Highness of Padua, if she has prevailed upon him 


“ Bi 
ir pases any 0 ted ote poy them above.” 
= jeparted! the departed! 
And 
Like s 
But where the cheerful lights of home 


Or where the mou 
Pale Winter's robe have spread 
Above their narrow palaces 


I sometimes dream their 


Their tones of tove 


ils 


more in request. 


ut Up, and 


warter;’ said Uncle Eb. 





to venture across the Atlantie. 
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© THE DEPARTED. 


By P. tia 6 
we love, 


visit us in dreams; 
ows over dreams : 


In constant lustre burn, 


‘The departed—the departed 


Can never more return! 


Phe good, the brave, the beautifule~ 


How dreawless is their sleep, 


Where rolls the dirge-like music 


Of the ever-tossing deep ; 


In the cities of the dead! 


I look around, and feel the awe 


Of one who walks alone 


Among the wrecks of former days, 


In dismal ruin strown; 


I start to hear the stirring sounds 
From the leaves of withered trees, 
For the voice of the departed 


Seems borne upon the breeze. 


That solenm voice! it mingles with 


Each gay and careless strain; 


I scarce can think Earth’s minstreley 


Will cheer my heart again : 


The glad song of the summer waves, 


The thrilling notes of birds, 


Can never be so dear to me 


As their remembered words. 


Stull on me sweetly fall; 


My name in sadness call : 


I know that they are happy, 


With their angel plumage on; 


But my heart is very desolate 


Te think that they are gone! 





Lonpon Fassions.—Morning dress still occupies the 
best, the aimost exclusive attention of the ladies. 
robe de chambre form is most in vogue. 

A FOULARD Cravat and a morning cap are indispensable 

to the robe de chambre. 

A cap, for the early part of the morniug, in order tobe 
fashionable, must be of a very simple form. Amon 

prettiest are those of embroidered tulle, trimmed with a 
not and brides of the saine material. 

Velvet and satin seem to be in equal demand for hats 
and bonnets in carriage dress. 
ead dresses of hair are in great vogue. 
ite a rage for ermine in out-door costume ; 
and boas, a good many ef the trimmings of 
pelisses and mantalets are composed of it. 

In some instances, very rich silks are employed for ball 
dresses, although those.of tulle and lace over satin are 
Short sleeves are now all made tight. 

Fancy sleeves are very much the mode. 
prettiest gre formed of ribbon. 

A pretty novelty is a green satin robe, with short sleeves 
formed entirely of small cogues of white sativ ribbon; not 
less than 24 yards of ribbon are thus used. Stesves of 
the same description, in rose colored ribbon, on a white 
crape robe have a singularly ant effect. 

Among the newest articles 
of a round form, fastened roun 
clasp on a black ground; a second clasp confives it in the 
centre of the bosom, from whence it passes under the 
ceinture—a smelling bottle of mosaic is attached to it. 

Gold beads are a good deal employed to ornament white 
enceau nets for the hair. 
Mosaic jewelry is in request. 

Fashionable collars are 
straw, audrannes, shades 


Yanxee Triex.—Uuele Eben, or Uncle Eb, as we used 
to call him, among a lot of good qualities, had a failing.— 
He did love good liquor, but such was the state of his 
credit, that no one would trust him. 
day, resorted te a trick, to answer the great desire of his 
appetite. He took two case bottles, put a quart of water 
in-one of them, put one in each pocket, and started for the 
I'll take my ee your =, said Uncle Eb, a 
he placed the ew on counter. 

1 the bottle replaced “in his pocket 
uncle Eb pulled from his purse what at a distance 
might seem a quarter ofa dollar. ‘ This is nothing bat, 

Uncle Eb,’ said the trader, ‘Eh, scoundrel, it’s a 
‘f'ts tin,’ said tho trader, ‘1 
"ttake it.’ ‘It’s all ve got.’ ‘ Very well, youcan’t 
have.the rum.’, Uncle Eb, without much demurring, 
pulled from hisipocket the quart of water. ‘T’ 
it, poured it into his rum barrel, and off walk 
i New Hampshire Telegraph. 





From the Boston Bouk. 


? — above our memories, 


Cathbarive J. Sutherland. 
On Tuesday, by Rev. Thothas Brentnall, Mr. Lorenzo 


ugusta, daughter of the late Stephen 

ay, + Mee Spencer H. Cone, Mr. William A. Rose to 
On Wednesday, by Rev. Dr. Milnor, Mr. John D. Van Buren, to Miss 
On Thu. are Gan Bishop Onderdonk, Mr. James H. Stevens to 


At Philadelphia, on the 28th, 
Francis Mutton, of this city, to 
ae, ay bam ja. 

t Newburg, on v. John Joh: Mr. - 
fda: y Ke nson, Sameel Car 


At ob the 23d, by Rev. Mr. Dodge, Mr. Laurea T’. 
No Mise Elinabeth Parker, aw bur soon 
* At L gases on the 7th, Mr. John Haskell, of Buffalo, Miss 


Spafford, on the 6th, by Rev. J. W. Darling, Mr. Zibra Baker to 
eae = be both inst. by Noah W 

t Salina, on it. Mr. Welconw Por- 
ter to Miss Annis Weaver, ee n¥ 
kecpsie, on the 23d, by Rev. Mr. Nicols, Mr. Andrew Haw- 


Bd, by Rev. Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Gilbert 
HB. Schultzs, Esq. Mr. George Wallace to Miss 
by Rev. J. C. Green, Mr. Isaac P. 


At New London, on the 2ist, by Rev. Robert A. Hallam, John 
Branedgee, Esq. to Miss Sarah C. De 

In Harwington, on the 9th, 
to Miss Mary Clark. Also, 
Clark, 


At Wells, Vt. on the 14th, by A. Grover Exq. Mr. R. Pember to Miss 
C, A. Hyde, all of that place. 

In Charleston, 8. C. ou the 6th, Rev. Edwin A. Bowles, pastdr of the 
Lutheran Church in Salisbury, N.C. to Miss Harriet A. daughtor of the 
late William Parlier, of Charleston. 

At Lexington, Ky. on the 13th, Mr. Joseph W, H 
the Western Carolinian, to Miss Sarah Stirewalt. 

At New-Orleans, on 
G. Walton to Miss Araminta P. Rice, of 


1 night-winds 


At Middictown, Ct. on the 16th, 
Doane to Miss Rebecca H. Hubbard 


. Hezekiah Hubbard to 
easant siniles 


faintly hear 


On Saturday, Mr. George Haws, aged 69 years. 
On Monday, Mrs. FE. Ripley, aged 28 
On Monday, Miss Susan Badeau. 
On Tuesday, Catharine C. daw 
On Tuesday, Mr. Philip Sykes, aged 86 years. 
On Wednesday, Mrs. Catharine 

On Thursday, Francis Hackett, 

On Thursday, Mrs. Catharine Hicks, a 
On Thursday, Emily, daughter of Rev, Lot Jones, aged 4 years. 

At Elizabethtown, N. J. on the 29th, Mathias Williamson, Esq. aged 


At his residence in Rye, Westchester Co, on the 16th ult. Artemas 
M. Carpenter, of the firm of A M, Carpenter & Co. of this city, aged 


aged 37 years. 
ghter of James H. Voorh 


. Jackson, agod 68 years. 
W. Grixwold, late of this 


At Chester, on the 13th alt. Mr. 
In Wake Co. N.C. on the 19th Jan. the celebrated huntsman John 
His wife survives him equally as old 
At Rutherfordton, N. C. va the 6th, Col, Samuel Hillman, 


M 
At Columbus, Ohio, on the 2th of February Mr. M. W. Dueuevant, 
former Editor of the Warreotun Re 
At Boston, on the Wth, George 
Naw-England Farmer. 
In Grove, Alleghany Co. on the 11th, Capt Charles Miel, aged 102. 
The City Ivepector reports the death of 140 persons during the 
week ending Saturday, March 26. 


: y Butler, aged 110 years. 
ewelry, are gold chains 
the @eck by a mosaic 


Pearls 4 Neck very fash- 
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Seperésy, by Rov. Francis M. Kip, Mr. James P. Price to Miss 
On Sunday, by Rev. Mr. Krobe, Mr. Samuel Fellows to Miss Mary 
by Rev. Mr. Brientuall, Mr. Francis Emmons to Miss 
by Hider Lule Barker, Mr. Richard Barrows to Miss 

Rev. Dr. McCartee, Mr. James W. Holmes to Miss 


Eoq. 


Mr. J. 
fate 


an, Mr. Allen Burgess 
Miss Sarah 


ampton, Editor of 


it. by Rev. Jocl Parker, Mr. Joseph 
i Troy. 


Near Worcester, Mass, on the 2d ult. Mr. Sereno Newton, of the 
house of Robert Hoe & Co. of this city. 

At Harlem, on the 26th, Rev. Joha 

At Belvoir, Va. on the 18th, How. Hugh Nebon, 

At Louisville, Ky. Mr. Goor 

At Cranston, R. b. William 

In Newbury port, Rev. Ja 

In Chester, N. H. Hon. Joho Bell, formerly Governor of that State 
and brother of Gov. Samuel Bell, late of the U. 8. Senate. 

At Zebulen, Ga. Rev. Samuel Leak, of the Methodist Church, 

In Stockton, Chaut. Co. on the Wth, Mrs. Eliza Waddington, aged 


on the Zid, Mr. Asa Wilkins, aged 80 yours, 
17th, Mrs. A! Cowing, aged 70 yoars. 
im Kinner, aged 93 years, 


a ative of 


. Barrett, Esq. Proprietor of the 





onceau, maroon, faun, violet, 


Prices of Gountry Provuce. 
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e A POPULAR BALLAD: : 
*. aS SUNG BY MR. WOOD, IN THE OPERA OF LA SOMNAMBULA. 
: a ° | pe 5 tito 
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See those looks se fraught with sadness, Now 'tis driven into madness, ‘ Yes, some other swain may claim thee, Fear not then, I will not harm thee, 7 , - 
Once my heart was filled with gladness, Made unhappy, made unhappy still by thee, Still no other e’cr can warm me, No, thow false one no, no, I fondly love thee still, &c, i 





